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EDITORIALS 


CORRESPONDENCE ... Starting with this issue and continuing, 
we trust, through future issues, we find the ‘‘Correspondence”’ division 
of this journal assuming more the character of a true vehicle for mis- 
cellaneous short discussions on a variety of subjects limited only by the 
boundaries defining the field of American archaeology and by the 
student's range of interests. Your editor hopes that our readers will 
continue to so express their pet opinions, and reactions to the opinions 
of others. 

But in exercising our freedom to assume a critical attitude towards 
another’s ideas, let us remember that our own position is likewise sub- 
ject to analysis and criticism. No proposition is worthy of survival that 
can not endure the white light of critical examination, and since the 
true student is a seeker after truth, rather than the support of his own 
theories, he should invite every constructive effort to eliminate error, 
and thank his critics for their coéperation. 


FOLSOM POINTS ... The discoveries at Folsom and elsewhere of 
examples of a peculiar type of projectile point associated with the re- 
mains of species of animals not known to have survived the Pleistocene 
period, supported by Roberts’ more recent discovery of an entire com- 
plex of implements and materials, including the Folsom type of point, 
at a habitation site in Colorado, are of interest to every student of 
American archaeology and establish a position for early man in America 
that can not be lightly disposed of or disregarded. 

However, we are not at the moment interested in the controversy 
stirred up by these finds. Rather, we are specifically concerned with 
the discovery of points of this type unassociated with any evidence of 
culture or age. These are now described and featured as ‘‘Folsom 
points” in newspapers, dealers’ advertisements and pawnshop windows 
throughout the country, and classified as of exceptional value because 
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of this type shape. We feel that the amateur student should be informed 
that a specimen of the Folsom type, lacking other data that would 
indicate a cultural origin similar to that postulated for the discoveries 
mentioned above, may or may not have been the handiwork of the 
same or similar early inhabitants of our continent. Consequently, they 
are of doubtful origin and value. 

It should be remembered that such specific forms of implements as 
the best type of Acheulian hand ax, the Aurignacian end-scraper, the 
Solutrean laurel-leaf blade, and the Magdalenian unilaterally barbed 
antler harpoon, to select but a few instances of implements anciently 
employed by early man in Europe, are known, characteristic imple- 
ments as well for various pottery-making, horticultural American 
Indian groups in the late prehistoric to historic periods. The possibility 
of common origin for these artifact types is not denied, but any pro- 
posed relationship must essentially be indirect and long-distant. 

To be sure, the distribution of the Folsom type, and of each of its 
sub-types, is of interest and may prove to have some bearing upon the 
main problem; but for any man to place a special value upon a so-called 
“Folsom” point found, let us say, in the course of plowing a field in 
Michigan, is, in the humble opinion of your Editor, utterly silly, and 
should not be regarded seriously by any student-collector. 


THE VALUE OF SPECIMENS... Speaking of the value of a 
specimen brings to mind the fact that there are violently opposed 
attitudes regarding the true value of archaeological materials. Many 
collectors value a specimen according to its rarity as a type, the crafts- 
manship it illustrates, its degree of unblemished perfection, or its 
esthetic beauty. For the most part, these are emotional rather than 
scientific values. To the true student of archaeology, the value of a 
specimen depends entirely upon the nature of cultural and historical 
information it contributes towards a knowledge of the men who made 
and used it. This value can not very well be expressed in dollars and 
cents. There is also, for certain selected kinds of artifacts, a monetary 
value determined by supply and demand on the market. This supply 
and demand is essentially controlled by such emotional values as those 
just mentioned, and is absolutely unrelated to true scientific values. 
The enlightened student is not greatly concerned with these commercial 
values, since they are foreign to true values as he sees them, and have 
no bearing upon his scientific interests. 
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Does this imply that a museum or private collector should never 
buy archaeological materials? This is a moot question with interested 
students. Your Editor firmly believes that the purchase of materials, 
the exact origin of which is positively known to the purchaser, and the 
placement of such specimens in a well catalogued collection, renders a 
valuable direct service to all students who may have occasion to ex- 
amine these materials in the course of research. It is important that 
such materials should be removed from the market, or from careless 
ownership, and, with the known associated data, placed where they 
will be preserved and rendered available for study. 

On the other hand, I fail to see how the purchase of materials of 
questionable or unknown origin can possibly be defended on a scientific 
basis, no matter how beautiful or unique they may be. One who buys 
such lost artifacts, whether an individual or an institution, definitely 
encourages commerce in unidentified relics and the ravishing of sites 
by commercially minded relic hunters motivated by a lively market 
demand. 

What are your reactions to this subject? We should be glad to have 
you express them in our ‘‘Correspondence”’ division. One’s under- 
standing of a subject is never hurt by a knowledge of the other man’s 
position. 


UNWISE COLLECTING ... During the past several months, one 
of the largest collections of American archaeological materials ever 
assembled by a single person has been in the hands of the receiver and 
offered piecemeal to the highest bidder. It is reported that the collector 
paid an enormous, almost unbelievable amount for this huge accumu- 
lation of artifacts. We hear that on numerous occasions he was urged 
to collect the available data with the specimens, but that he professed 
to be interested only in the ‘‘rocks’’, and in instances actually de- 
stroyed the accompanying catalogues of information relative to the 
specimens. Finally, we are told, he employed an ‘“‘expert”’ to catalogue 
the materials by the simple expedient of deducing the origin of any 
given specimen from its appearance. Naturally, not a few spurious 
pieces are present in the collection. 


Consequently, we are not surprised at the report that the present 
owners entertain hopes of realizing from the present sale, less than half 
of the purchase value and that there is considerable doubt that even 
these hopes will be fulfilled. This gigantic private collection, contain- 
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ing many extraordinary specimens of the most impressive aboriginal 
workmanship, goes begging for buyers. Not only is there no offer for 
the entire collection, but apparently no offer to purchase any appreci- 
abie portion thereof. The principal buyers appear to be commercially 
minded dealers, who are after ‘‘fine’’ specimens only. 

Why this lack of interest on the part of museums and other large 
collectors? Much of the collection is practically worthless to the student 
of archaeology because of the small amount of accurate information 
on source of materials, and associations, and because much of the avail- 
able data were obtained from unreliable dealers and untrained ‘“‘ex- 
perts’’. Instead of a storehouse of culture- and history-indicative 
archaeological materials, the collection falls into the category of a mass 
of miscellaneous, culturally unidentifiable relics. 

The primary reactions of the true student of archaeology to this 
situation are: (1) What a loss to science is represented in the separating 
of all these materials from associated information, involving a destruc- 
tion of valuable data that promises to materially delay, in instances 
probably frustrate permanently the advance of knowledge; (2) What 
a poor investment this collector made, following his misguided ambition 
to build up the most valuable collection of materials illustrating Ameri- 
can antiquity ever assembled under one roof. 

What of that collection now, in consideration of the time and wealth 
wasted in bringing it together, and the present financial sacrifice sus- 
tained by its owners as it is again scattered to the four winds? We 
leave the reader with this pertinent, practical question: does it pay? 


WELCOME ... American ANTIQUITY welcomes to the growing 
number of publications relating to American archaeology the Mis- 
sourt Archaeologist, official organ of the newly formed Missouri Arch- 
aeological Society (Columbia), and the Bulletin of the Archaeological 
Society of Brevard College (Brevard, N. C.), the journal of a junior col- 
lege archaeological group. Our sincere hope is that these organizations, 
and their journals, may grow not only in size and effort, but in scientific 
accomplishment, in the interests of which we offer our unstinted co- i 
éperation. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF TEXTILES IN THE 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES* 


Horace MINER*™ 


VIDENCES of prehistoric textiles are sporadically encountered 
in the course of archaeological investigations in the Mississippi 
drainage area. Because of their paucity, they have been given little or 
no place in the consideration of the archaeological problems of this 
region. Distinctions in weaving techniques have already proven of 
value in indicating the cultural connections of ethnic groups. Enough 
scattered textile materials have been accumulated to merit a study of 
their distinctive value in the complexes of traits of which they are a 
part. With this the major objective of the study, the development of 
terminology becomes a basic necessity, making the function of this 
work twofold. 

In the consideration of these problems, all the available material 
from museums* was used in conjunction with the literature, which was 
ample for technology but very meager in reports of archaeologically 
discovered evidences of weaving. The woven materials considered here 
have been preserved in a variety of ways, the data derived from these 
different sources being easily coniparable. These materials consist, in 
part, of actual fabrics preserved in ash beds or in niter accumulated in 
caves and rock shelters. The Ozark bluff shelters and those in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee have yielded a quantity of this type of 
material. Textile fragments are also saved from deterioration by the 
infiltration of copper oxides derived from sheets of beaten copper with 
which they were in contact. Evidence of this sort is restricted to Hope- 
well-like Central Basin sites, Lower Mississippi groups, and others 
making use of this native ore. Charring by fire renders woven materials 
bacteria resistent. Cremations and burned structures, therefore, yield 


* Presented before the Annual Meeting of the Central Section, American Anthro- 
pological Association, Madison, 1935. 

* Graduate student in anthropology, University of Chicago. 

* In securing the evidence of prehistoric textiles utilized in this study, the author 
was greatly aided by the kindness of the Museum of Anthropology, the Ceramic Re- 
pository, and the Ethnobotanical Laboratory, all of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The Ohio 
State Museum, the Kentucky Museum of Archaeology, the Pictorial Survey of the 
University of Chicago, and the Milwaukee Public Museum were also of great assistance. 
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Fic.3.— 1. Plain plaiting, checker. 2. Plain plaiting, wicker. 3. Twilled plaiting. 
4. Hexagonal plaiting. 5. Seven-strand braid plaiting. 6. Looping: a. plain; b. twisted; 
c. knotted. 7. Netting with sheet-bend knots. 8 Plain twining. 9. Diagonal twilled 
twining. 10. Zigzag twilled twining. 11. Chevron twining. 12. Octagonal openwork. 13. 
Octagonal openwork. 14. Lattice twining. 15. Wrapping. 
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this sort of evidence. The soil around saline springs may also act as a 
preservative. 

Further evidence of textiles may be derived from their impressions 
in plastic materials. The encasing earth is in a few rare cases sufficient- 
ly firm to maintain a cast of the decayed material. Much more useful, 
however, are the impressions of textiles on pottery. These were first 
believed to be the result of the pottery having been molded inside of 
a basket. W. H. Holmes® was the first to refute this proposition and 
show, by means of casts taken from the textile-marked pottery, that 
the markings were the result of contact with pliable fabrics. These 
casts of the textile-marked pottery are the actual positive duplicates 
of the textile, as the pottery impression represents the negative mold. 
A novice in the study of these impressions must execute care in dis- 
tinguishing actual textile marks from those left on the surface of the 
pottery by malleating it with a cord-wrapped paddle, or pressing cords 
into the surface in a decorative manner. In addition, certain impressions 
of woven materials may not be definitely attributed to any technique. 

The few investigators who have attempted the description of tex- 
tiles in their archaeological reports have encountered a lack of standard- 
ization of technical terms. Various specialists, in approaching the prob- 
lem of typology, have either closely delimited their fields, attempted 
their systematization on superficial similarities, or mixed their deter- 
mining elements. Thus, there is excellent work in basketry and loom 
work, but conflict where the author’s considerations overlap. ‘“‘Wrapped 
twining’”’ has a different connotation for Mason*’ and for Amsden,** 
and a single technique is designated as ‘‘twilled twining,’’*®® “diagonal 
twining,’”** ““twined openwork,’"' and “‘zigzag twining.’ Kissell groups 
“coil without foundation” as a “coiling’’ technique, while Mason and 
Amsden recognize it as a separate class of techniques, called “looping.”’ 
Davidson“ uses the term “‘knotless netting”’ to refer to the same weave. 


% Prehistoric Textile Fabrics of the United States Derived from Impressions on 
Pottery, Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol 3, pp. 397-425, 1884. 

37 Mason, Otis T., Indian Basketry, New York, 1904. 

%8 Amsden, Charles A., Navaho Weaving, Santa Ana, Cal., 1934. 

3° Weltfish, Gene, Prehistoric North American Basketry Techniques and Modern 
Distributions, American Anthropologist, N.S., Vol. 32. 

40 Mason, op. cit. 

Tbid. 

“ Webb, W. S., The So-Called ‘Ash Caves’, Reports in Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, University of Kentucky, 1929. 

* Davidson, D. S., Knotless Netting in America and Oceania, American Anthro- 
pologist, N.S., Vol. 37, No. 1. 
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Frequently classifications, developed on the basis of the manner of 
combination of the weaving elements, include ‘‘wickerwork,’’ which is 
defined by the type of material making up the elements. 

From this confusing background, the following classification is an 
attempt to take the systems of previous workers and interrelate them 
with as little violation as possible, introducing terms and refining 
definitions where necessary, and making the whole applicable to all 
types of weaving. The following types are established purely on the 
basis of the manner of combining the weaving elements. Only those 
weaves represented prehistorically in the region under consideration 
have been described. Limited space precludes the possibility of present- 
ing the argument and justification of the descriptions and classification 
here adopted. An excellent glossary of terms may be found in Mason's 
work. 

The various textile techniques may be recognized as follows: 

I, PLAITING ‘ 
material having the slight flexibility needed to accommodate them to 
this over-and-under ordering’’*(Figure 3, No. 1). 

(A) Plain plaiting is plaiting in which one set of parallel elements 
passes alternately over and under the elements of the other set, which 
are at right angles to it. No two contiguous strands of either set pass 
over the same strand of the other set (Figure 3, Nos. 1-2). 

Plain plaiting is best exemplified in certain types of basketry and 
most loom work. If the weft is forced together so as to hide the warp, 


‘is the simple criss-cross or overlap of strands of any 


it is spoken of as ‘‘close’’ or ‘‘tapestry woven."’ Otherwise it is known 
as ‘‘open”’ or “‘basket weave.”’ If the weft alone is pliable, the weave 
is called ‘“‘wickerwork.” 

(B) Twilled plaiting produces a diagonal effect by passing a weft 
over more than one warp strand, and then passing the next weft over 
a set oblique to the former. This releases one of the warp strands cov- 
ered by the preceding weft (Figure 3, No. 3). The weft may thus pass 
under-one-over-two, or under-two-over-two, or under-two-over-three, 
and so on. 

If the warp and weft are indistinguishable, an under-one-over-two 
twill will become an under-two-over-one weave if viewed from the 
reverse side or at right angles to the first direction of observation. 
Twills are preferably described in terms of weft movement. Twilling 


“ Amsden, Charles A., Gila Pueblo Conference Report on Technology and Nomen- 
clature of Weaving, 1931. 
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may be varied so as to produce a variety of designs, such as diamonds, 
herringbone, and zigzag or diagonal lines. 

(C) Hexagonal Plaiting is the plaiting of three sets of elements, no 
two sets being parallel. The strands of any one set cross alternately over 
and under those of the other two sets (Figure 3, No. 4). Contiguous 
strands of one set all pass over, or under, any particular strand of the 
other series. 

(D) Braiding is a form of plaiting in which all the elements start 
at a common point and tend in a common direction, there being no 
passive elements (Figure 3, No. 5). This is the only plaiting technique 
which requires any bending of fibers, this being necessary at the edges 
of the braid to reintroduce the strands into the direction of weaving. 
The number of strands which may be braided together varies from three 
upward. Braided strings are common, but through the employment of 
more fibers, sashes and even bags are formed. 

II. Looptnc achieves the formation of an open fabric through the 
interlocking of a continuous series of loops (Figure 3, No. 6). This tech- 
nique does not necessitate two sets of elements, the loops in the strand 
being made over a preceding series of loops of the same element. The 
first row of loops must be anchored in some way, as to a cord or frame. 

(A) In plain looping, the loops are formed by making only half 
twists in the weaving strand (Figure 3, No. 6a). 

(B) Twisted looping is characterized by the strand being twisted on 
itself at least once, to form the loops (Figure 3, No. 6b). It is frequent- 
ly twisted more than one full turn. In both this and plain looping, the 
direction of the twist, clockwise or counter-clockwise, should be noted. 

(C) As knotted looping implies, the loops are held intact by the knot- 
ting of the strand (Figure 3, No. 6c). The loops themselves, however, 
are not knotted onto the preceding row of loops, but are free to slide 
along the segment of cord over which they are looped. 

(D) Netting is the actual knotting of one row of loops onto the pre- 
ceding row (Figure 3, No. 7). There is not, therefore, the small amount 
of movement between the loops typical of all other types. Their junction 
is fixed and definite. The sheet bend, either right or left hand, is the 
most frequent knot employed. All nets, moreover, are not netted, al- 
though most employ some looping technique. 

III. Twintnc is the weaving of the weft onto a fixed warp by the 
manipulation of the weft elements in twos or threes, twisting these 
about each other between the weft strands (Figure 3, Nos. 8-14). The 
warp is thus included between the twists of the weft strands. 
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As in all weaves involving twisting, it is important to discover the 
direction of twist, that is to say, the direction in which the wefts are 
twisted about each other. Weltfish® has indicated the importance of 
ascertaining the direction of weaving, the surface worked, the position 
of the work, and the direction of twist. From a consideration of a com- 
pleted textile, various possible combinations of the first three technical 
aspects can be stated, but none certainly. The direction of twist, how- 
ever, can be definitely determined. A clockwise twist of the hand manip- 
ulating the wefts produces an upward lean of the stitch on the work 
surface. When a reverse twist is given, it is described as counter-clock- 
wise and results in a downward leaning stitch. An upward leaning stitch, 
or twist, represents clockwise twisting irrespective of any other method 
employed and without the necessity of viewing the product in any 
special orientation. 

(A) Plain twining is twining in which the weft strands are woven 
onto the warp in pairs. They make continuous half twists on each other, 
in the same direction, between each of the warp strands (Figure 3, 
No. 8). Thus, beside twisting on one another, the individual weft 
strands pass alternately over and under the individual warp strands. 

(B) Modified twining varies from this simple twine, but keeps as a 
constant characteristic the double weft, twisting on itself between warp 
elements. 

1. One such variety is willed twining, which is characterized by the 
wefts passing over and under more than one warp between twists, and 
the inclusion of different sets of warps between twists of successive 
pairs of weft (Figure 3, Nos. 9-10). Almost always the warps are includ- 
ed in pairs by the twisting weft, the elements of the pairs being divided 
by the succeeding twisted weft. 

If, in this double warp type of twilling, the warp is rigid or taut, 
or if either set of elements is pushed close together, the result is a typical 
twilled pattern (Figure 3, No. 9). Mason calls this a ‘‘diagonal”’ weave. 
If, however, the warp is pliable and the weft more openly applied, the 
warp strands are pulled from side to side as they are included in differ- 
ent pairs by the successive wefts (Figure 3, No. 10). This “zigzag” 
appearance of the warp led Webb to designate this weave by that 
term. 


2. Chevron twining is accomplished by plain twining, with reversal 


of direction of twist of successive weft pairs (Figure 3, No. 11). The 


* Op. cit. 
“ Op. cit. 
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weft must be ‘‘close woven,”’ that is, pushed together, to give the chev- 
ron or herringbone appearance. 

3. Octagonal openwork twining is produced by plain twining of the 
weft, and the twisting of warps, in pairs, one full turn about each other 
between successive wefts (Figure 3, No. 12). Octagonal openings are 
thus left between the elements. The direction of twist of the warps 
should be noted as wel! as that of the wefts. This technique is used in 
a decorative manner, introducing straight and diagonal open patterns 
into a plain twined surface (Figure 3, No. 13). 

(C) Lattice twining is executed on two sets of warp, a vertical set 
and a horizontal one, crossing at right angles. On this web, the weft is 
applied in pairs by plain twining around the horizontal warp elements 
as cores. The weft twists come between the vertical warps (Figure 3, 
No. 14). 

IV. WRAPPING is a form of weaving in which each weft strand is 
wrapped at least once around every warp strand (Figure 3, No. 15). 
The wefts are not normally twisted on themselves. 

By limiting this discussion to textiles found with prehistoric remains 
in the Eastern United States, several weaves, well known among his- 
toric tribes, have been omitted. Definitioas of coiling and crossed warp, 
wrapped, and three-strand twining may easily be introduced into this 
classification. Imbrication, false embroidery, and overlaying are all 
purely decorative techniques. 

Classification of textiles according to type is fundamental to their 
description. Further, the importance of determining the direction of 
twist of elements so treated has been indicated. There still remain other 
observable characters which should be considered, if a true impression 
of the weave is to be recorded. Such a character is the type of element 
employed in weaving. The warp and weft may be of splints, cords, 
grasses, braids, rods, thongs, or of any other material lending itself to 
the weaving process. These should be given biological identification,*” 
if possible, and described. Cord formed by twisting fibers together in a 
clockwise direction is said to have a “left hand"’ twist. “‘Right hand” 
twisted cord is formed by twisting in the opposite direction. When 
cords are twisted together to form a rope, it is designated as “‘plain 
laid” if the twisting is right hand, and “‘cable laid”’ if a left hand twist 
is used. 

In addition, certain measurements should be taken, not only of the 


*7 Identification may be secured from the Ethnobotanical Laboratory, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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- width of the elements, but also the dimensions of the woven mesh, 
measured from the center of one strand to that of the next. Averages 
based on several consecutive meshes are the most reliable. 

In the completed textile of zigzag twilled twining, the warps never 
maintain a constant distance, nor do they indicate their original dis- 
tance of separation. This measurement may be obtained by dividing 
the distance between successive twists of the same pair of wefts by two. 

Designs in twilling and octagonal openwork twining must be de- 

‘ scribed specifically. When enough of the material remains, form also 
is important. A survey of collections and literature revealed that the 
above itemized data could be secured for over four hundred examples 
of prehistoric textiles, largely unreported. Fifty-five different sites are 
represented by these weaving evidences. These sites have been grouped 
following the classification suggested by the Committee on State 
Archaeological Surveys, of the National Research Council. 

The problem was to discover if the relationships indicated by the 
classification*® were reflected in the weaving techniques. Certain weav- 
ing methods are so general in distribution as to be worthless as differ- 
entia of the cultures which employed them. Checker plain plaiting, 
twilled plaiting, netting, plain twining, zigzag twilled twining, three- 
ply braiding, the use of braided elements, close warp with plain twining, 
clockwise twisted wefts with twining, and left twisted cord occur in 
sites which are utterly different on the basis of the entirety of their 
remains. Ratios between the measurements of the warp and weft 
interstices, as expressive of the form of the mesh, were found to be 
distinctive neither in their range nor their averages. 

Left, or clockwise twisted cord appears universally in this region. 
Cave site No. 3 in the Norris Basin, Tennessee,*® a Woodland site, is 
unique in that it evidences the opposite twist as well. This uniformity 
of technique may be explained by the fact that practically all cording 
was done by rolling the fibers together on the thigh under the palm of 
the hand. The mechanical advantages of manipulating the strands with 


“* Deuel, Thorne, Basic Cultures of the Mississippi Valley, American Anthropol- 
ogist, N.S, Vol. 37, No. 3. Relationships are based purely on correspondence of traits 
of culture exhibited in archaeological remains. The classificatory groups are designated 
as “basic culture,” “phase,” “aspect,” and “focus,” in order of increasing specificity of 
relationship. 


** Mound and cave sites from the Norris Basin, Tennessee, and shell mounds from 
Alabama, herein mentioned, were excavated under the T.V A. Authority. Professor \\ 
S. Webb, archaeologist in charge, was kind enough to make his yet unpublished report 
available. 
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the right hand may well be responsible for the lack of differentiation. 
Evidence for the use of spindles lies largely in the occurrence of so- 
called “‘whorls.”’ Bast fibers do not lend themselves to spinning as do 
cotton and wool. The spinning technique was employed in working 
up bison wool. This was not a common practice in the east, and other 
forms of wool and cotton were unknown. 

A similar problem is raised by the general distribution of clockwise 
twisting of wefts in twining. There appears to be no mechanical ad- yi 
vantage of one direction of twist over the other, so we must attribute ‘ 
its consistency to culturally determined habits of work. Such designa- 
tion of twist by custom is known in historic groups. Both directions of 
twining appear from a single Lower Mississippi site, the Spiro Mounds, ; 
and characteristically in Ozark Bluff Shelters. These shelters are dis- 
tinct from the other basic cultures, being strongly influenced in their 
textiles from the west. The presence of both directions of twining ap- 
pears to be a rather good determinant®® of the Ozark Bluff Shelter os 
manifestation. A pure determinant of these shelters, from our evidence, a 
is hexagonal plaiting, which occurs only here. q 

Within the Woodland basic culture, the intimate relation between oe 
the Adena aspect of the Red Ochre phase and the Central Basin phase at 
(Hopewell-like sites) is reflected in the textiles. Close woven plain and 
twilled plaiting of fine cords is found only on sites of these two associated 
phases. Seip, Mound City, Hopewell, and Westenhaver gave evidence 


of it. All of these sites are located in Ohio. This particular fabric is a 
sometimes subsequently painted. Plain twining was also thus painted : 
at Etowah. a 

This close woven plaiting is accepted by Amsden*! as evidence of = 
loom weaving in this area. The other alternative is that these fabrics 7 
are braided. The Illinois Indians were known to braid whole bags in this a 
fashion. To determine which technique was employed, the whole piece ‘ 
or a fragment from the edge must be obtained. Braided strands meet a 
the edge obliquely, instead of at right angles as in loom woven material. ve 
A single edge fragment pictured by Holmes is braided. ., 


Evidence of the use of the true loom in this region is conclusive for 
protohistoric times. Proof of its prehistoric employment is less con- 
clusive. Adair®? reports the use of a primitive loom in the Southeast 


5° No single trait, of course, can ‘‘determine” the cultural affiliations of a site. 
Some are more diagnostic than others, however. 

5| The Loom and its Prototypes, American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 34. 

8 Adair, James, History of the American Indians, London, 1775. 
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and the subsequent painting of its product. Hunter reports the heddle 
and batten for the Osage, and the Sauk and Fox and associated groups 
used simple heddle devices. 

The full loom complex, with cotton and wool, was not felt in this 
eastern region in early times. DeSoto reports the introduction of woven 
cotton shawls into the region of the lower Mississippi from the west. 
In the absence of archaeological evidence of cloth which can definitely 
be interpreted as loom woven, we are forced to deny the early presence 
of the loom. Even in the Central Basin groups, where the argument 
for loom weaving is the best, the material in the textiles could not have 
been spun, and twining was the predominant technique. It would seem 
that the loom put in its appearance in this region just before European 
contact. 

The value of recording textile dimensions becomes apparent when 
it is found that in all Central Basin sites most of the zigzag twilled 
twining is done with elements less than one millimeter in diameter. The 
mesh dimensions are less than one millimeter between warps, and less 
than two between wefts. These are the only sites in which this weave is 
executed in such fine form, the mesh being greater in all other phases. 
It is particularly striking that in addition to such textiles from the 
Ohio Hopewell, Harness, Mound City, Seip, and Tremper sites, an 
example of this weave from the Nicholls Mound and Mound 18, 
Schwert Group, Wisconsin variants of the Central Basin culture, falls 
within the range of these dimensions. 

The four scattered examples of looping encountered were all from 
Woodland sites: plain looping from Winthrop, Massachusetts, and New 
Hanover, North Carolina; twisted looping from the Hopewell Group; 
and knotted looping from Canter’s Cave, Ohio. The only example of 
wrapping is that reported by Foster from either an Adena or Hope- 
well aspect mound on the Great Miami River, Butler County, Ohio. 
A single case of lattice twining occurs from a Wisconsin aspect of 
Central Basin. Diagonal twilled twining was found on all the Ohio 
Central Basin sites enumerated, as well as Westenhaver, a Red Ochre 
site. The weave is also found at Norris Basin Site 11, a Mississippi site, 
but at none of the related mounds. 

The occurrence of wicker plain plaiting with wide warps and close 
wefts is sufficiently limited to mark it as important. Evidence of this 
weave is entirely from pottery impressions. A similar weave in twining 


* Foster, J. W., Pre-historic Races of the United States of America, Chicago, 1887. 
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is found along with it, and is frequently indistinguishable from it. The 
warp is frequently bifurcated, or branching, as in basketry. Impressions 
of this weave are most common on pottery from Woodland sites, as all 
three Norris Basin cave sites; the Round Grave people of Harrington; 
Third Algonquian of Levanna, New York; Rockfish Creek, North 
Carolina; and University of Chicago Survey Site Pp’ 21. Aside from 
this class of sites, the technique is exemplified in the Alabama Shell 
Mounds, of dubious basic culture, and Norris Basin Small Log Town 
House sites 5 and 9, which are Mississippi basic culture. The association 
of this weave is predominantly with Woodland groups. 

There exist a number of caves and rock shelters in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky containing large beds of ash. The aboriginal remains found in 
this ash, or in the cave rubble as in the case of the recent Mammoth 
Cave discovery, bear a striking resemblance to one another. Textile 
materials make up the bulk of evidence, pottery being scarce or absent. 
The groups are of Woodland basic culture, possibly Red Ochre phase. 
Included in this manifestation are Ash, Canter’s, and Kettle Hill caves 
in Ohio, and the Buckner, Day, Red-Eye, Steve DeHart, and New 
Kash Hollow shelters, and Salts and Mammoth caves in Kentucky. 
These sites show a unique lack of zigzag twilled twining and a similarity 
of moccasin types, for which, of course, there is no comparable ma- 
terial. The use ot braided elements and close warp with twining, al- 
though found occasionally in most cultures, is a more constant element 
in this complex. The only occurrence of chevron twining is at these 
Kentucky sites, of which multiple-ply braided strands are also charac- 
teristic. 

There is a very marked similarity in the textile techniques practiced 
at a group of sites from the Gordon-Fewkes aspect of the Lower Missis- 
sippi phase. The sites from which data could be obtained were: Kincaid, 
Illinois; Mouth of the Wabash, Indiana; Saline River, Illinois; Crowder, 
Missouri; Tolu, Williams, and Wickliffe, Kentucky. The relation be- 
tween the Tolu and Kincaid sites is particularly marked. Plain twining, 
with the wefts alternately two different distances apart, is found at 
Tolu, Kincaid, and Saline River. At these same places and also the 
Williams site, some twining is executed so as to produce a regular 
pattern by close weaving two or three pairs of wefts, and open weaving 
the next few weft courses. At Tolu and Wickliffe, twining is varied by 
regularly twisting the wefts one or more times on themselves, between 
warps, so as to produce an openwork pattern. 

Zigzag twilled twining, with the wefts alternately tw different dis- 
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tances apart, and diamond and diagonal line designs in octagonal open- 
work twining were found only from the Tolu and Kincaid sites. In 
addition to these two sites, octagonal openwork was found at only one 
other site, also Lower Mississippi, the Spiro Mounds, Oklahoma. 

This analysis, survey, and comparison of textile evidences from pre- 
historic sites of the Mississippi drainage and related regions has in- 
dicated certain specific techniques as differentia of particular cultures. 
Of greater importance, however, it has demonstrated that the numerous 
weaving methods employed by the different early groups reflect other 
differences in culture and are of marked value to the archaeologist. 
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NOTES ON ARCHAEOLOGICAL METHODS 


ForREsT E. CLEMENTS*™* 


EXCAVATION OF FRAGILE OBJECTS 


ELICATE artifacts or small clusters of specimens whose proper 
excavation in situ would take a great deal of time can be dealt 
with by a method much used in paleontology but seldom in archaeo- 
logical work. The material is taken out in a block of the original dirt 
in which the specimens are imbedded. This block is then shipped to the 
laboratory where it can be explored at leisure with better facilities for 
preservation and cleaning of artifacts than usually obtain in the field. 
The object or group of objects to be removed in this way should be 
carefully exposed by loosening and brushing away the earth until the 
whole surface is visible. After the specimens are photographed, the 
surrounding earth is then dug away, leaving generous margins, until 
the undisturbed artifacts rest on a sort of pedestal. This pedestal of 
earth should be undercut several inches all around. The exposed speci- 
mens must be covered with a layer of dry bran to form a protective 
cushion and the bran covered with several layers of porous paper, such 
as ‘‘Kleenex.’’ The whole block should then be lightly sprinkled with 
water. 

Meanwhile strips of burlap about four inches wide and long enough 
to cover the top half of the block should be soaked in water and wrung 
out. A solution of Plaster of Paris, commercially sold as builder’s 
‘moulding plaster,”’ is prepared in the proportions of twelve pounds of 
plaster to one gallon of water. The burlap is soaked in this solution, 
the excess plaster loosely squeezed out, and the strips applied to the 
dirt block. The strips should overlap and be long enough so that the 
ends will come down to the beginning of the undercut of the block but 
not into the undercut as it is necessary for this upper half-shell to be 
formed in such a manner that it can later be lifted off without disturb- 
ing the block. Two layers of strips are sufficient for even heavy blocks. 

When the plaster dries, the block should be completely undercut 
and turned on its side so that the hitherto unexposed surface may be 
covered with plaster-soaked burlap. When the block is turned over, the 
strips forming the lower half of the shell are put in position so that the 


5 Anthropology Department, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
pology I ) 
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block is really enclosed between two half shells. These should be bound 
together by several long strips of the plaster-soaked burlap. When dry, 
the block is thus completely enveloped in a rock-like cocoon which will 
afford complete protection in ordinary shipping. At the laboratory, it 
is only necessary to rip off the binding strips and the upper half-shell 
can be lifted off, exposing the top of the block, the lower half serving 
as a support to hold the dirt while the specimens are being extricated. 
If, for any reason, the block can not be bound as described above, the 
burlap strips may be applied in whatever manner gives best protection 
to the specimens. Such a block is opened by sawing through the shell 
with a hack-saw. 

During the past two years the Anthropology Department of the 
University of Oklahoma has consistently used this method in the field 
and found it very satisfactory. By these means whole skeletons with 
associated artifacts, delicate copper ornaments and tools, large shell 
gorgets, and other fragile specimens have been removed to the labora- 
tory without the slightest breakage. Each block, of course, is tagged 
with its proper catalogue number so that its original position in the site 
can always be known. Once in the laboratory, the blocks can be opened 
and their contents excavated, cleaned, and preserved at any time when 
actual field work is impossible. Moreover, all time thus spent is actually 
that much gain on time spent in the field, for otherwise all such material 
would have to be tediously uncovered and worked at the actual site 
and with probably less satisfactory results. 


LABORATORY TREATMENT OF DAMAGED COPPER ARTIFACTS 


Repoussé copper gorgets and other frail specimens of copper en- 
countered in Mississippi Valley sites are frequently distorted by soil 
pressure, and this, with the heavy corrosion always present, often ruins 
what would otherwise be good exhibition material. Even after cleaning, 
such specimens are usually very brittle, and attempts to free them from 
distortion invariably result in breakage. It is, however, possible to 
treat a large proportion of these artifacts in such a way as to restore a 
fair semblance of their original appearance. 

Cleaning. The cleaning method detailed here is an elaboration of 
that described by Teechman.® The loose oxide on the artifact is care- 
fully chipped away by gentle pressure with a steel needle and brushed 
off with a small camel’s-hair brush. When the coarser particles have 


% Teechman, Douglas, Technical Methods in the Preservation of Anthropological 
Specimens, National Museum of Canada, Annual Report, 1929, pp. 127. 
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been removed in this way, the specimen is immersed in Teechman’s 
cleaning solution at 60°C. 


Teechman's solution for removing corrosion from copper. 
100 parts water 
15 parts sodium potassium tartrate 
5 parts sodium hydroxide 


The specimen is allowed to remain in this solution approximately 
twelve hours, the time depending on the amount of corrosion. If some 
oxide is still present at the end of this time, the heavier areas should 
again be lightly scraped with a steel needle to detach any loose particles, 
and the specimen placed in a fresh bath of cleaning solution. It is best 
not to handle the object itself but to drain off the old solution and pour 
in fresh. When the corrosion has all been dissolved, the cleaning solu- 
tion is drained away and the specimen washed for ten minutes in each 
of three changes of lukewarm water. It should then be immersed for one 
minute in a solution composed of one part glacial acetic acid to fifty 
parts of water, and soaked for five minutes in each of two changes of 
warm water, after which it must be allowed to dry thoroughly. This 
procedure reveals the metallic copper of the specimen and any repoussé 
designs will be distinct. 

Straightening. Specimens which have been bent or otherwise dis- 
torted by soil pressure may be restored approximately to their original 
shape. After drawing and photographing, the cleaned, dry specimen is 
coated on one surface with a wax alloy made as follows: 

10 parts yellow beeswax 
1 part parafin 

4 part vaseline 

All parts by weight. 

The melted wax is lightly brushed on the outer surface of the speci- 
men, each coat being allowed to harden before application of the suc- 
ceeding coat. This is continued until the fronting layer of wax is about 
one-sixteenth inch thick. When the wax has thoroughly hardened, the 
whole preparation is warmed to a temperature of about 80°F. at which 
point the wax coating is pliable but tough and will bend without crack- 
ing. The bends and dents in the specimen can now be straightened out, 
and if the metal cracks, the wax coat will hold all pieces firmly together 
in their proper relation. When freed trom distortion, the preparation 
is cooled to 60°F. and turned over so that its back, which must be free 
from wax, is uppermost. 
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A thick solution of celluloid in C. P. anhydrous acetone is now slowly 
poured over the back of the specimen and spread thinly with a spatula 
dipped in acetone. This coating of celluloid is dried in a current of air 
until it is firm and no longer tacky, whereupon another layer is applied 
and allowed to dry. In this way a layer of celluloid approximately one- 
thirty-second inch thick is built up on the back of the specimen and 
allowed to become thoroughly dry. If the object exhibits any tendency 
to re-curve into its original distortions, the preparation should be placed 
in a light press for a couple of days to allow the celluloid backing to 
become thoroughly hardened in the correct position. 

All parts of the specimen are now held firmly together by the cellu- 
loid and the preparation can be handled freely with no danger of break- 
age. The wax fronting is removed by immersing the specimen for a few 
seconds in boiling carbon tetrachloride, which dissolves the wax but 
does not affect the celluloid backing. The front of the specimen should 
finally be painted with a very dilute solution of clear celluloid in 
acetone, which will leave a perfectly transparent coating and prevent 
any further oxidation of the copper. After this the specimen may be 
mounted in any of the usual ways. 
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BABY CRADLES OF THE OZARK BLUFF DWELLERS* 


S. C. DELLINGER®? 


ASON®® BEGINS his classical paper on the Cradles of the Ameri- 
can Aborigines by stating that many questions in anthropology 

depend for their answers on a correct knowledge of the manner in which 
the child passes the first year of its life. He points out that the cradle 
might modify the shape of.the child’s head and, indeed, of its whole 
frame. Apparently, then, the study of cradles should contribute equally 
as much to our knowledge of culture relations as it would to that of 
physical anthropology, especially since tradition is supposed to linger 
long in customs affecting the child. Again, the study should increase 
our understanding of the ecology of the cradle maker. In this con- 
nection, I fear, we often fail to consider the fact that the art of the 
particular people being studied reflects their attempts to make a living 
within their own environment. The cradle-board, as Mason also shows, 
is the child of geography and meteorology. An examination of his illus- 
trations makes these points quite clear. Unfortunately, the perishable 
nature of such archaeological specimens tends to make our knowledge 
of them exceedingly fragmentary. Aside from the excellent accounts 
given by Kidder and Guernsey®® on the cradles found in the Basket 
Maker caves of Arizona, and a note by Harrington® on the cradle of 
the Ozark Bluff Dweller, our information is rather meager. Probably 
in no section of the country is the hiatus in our knowledge of this sub- 
ject of prehistoric cradles greater than in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
For this reason, a detailed description of the various types represented 
in our collection from the Ozark bluffs may be of service to students of 
anthropology. If we consider as cradles all objects that may have 
served, either as carrier, or bed, or as both, this collection contains 
about a dozen specimens that may be brought under the above classifi- 
cation. 

In making these studies, I am indebted to many persons, but par- 
ticularly to the following: the officials of The Carnegie Corporation, 

% Research Paper No. 403, Journal Series of the University of Arkansas. 

5? Professor of Zoology and Curator of the University of Arkansas Museum. 

58 Mason, Otis T., Cradles of the American Aborigines, 1887. 

5° Kidder, A. V., and Guernsey, S. J., Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern 
Arizona, 1919; Basket Maker Caves of Northeastern Arizona, 1921. 

6° Harrington, M. R., The Ozark Bluff-Dwellers, 1924, p. 10. 
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New York, for financial assistance; Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Department of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, for helpful suggestions during 
the course of our field work; Dr. M. R. Gilmore of the same department 
for the identification of the botanical specimens; Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
Department of Anthropology, Columbia University, who examined the 
specimen from Cob Cave; Lemley Brothers of Hope, Arkansas, for per- 
mission to study specimen No. 4 from their collections; Mr. Clarence 
Cottam, in Charge, Food Habits, Division of Wild-life Research, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, for identification of feathers; Mr. Vincent 
Ripley for making the accompanying drawings; finally, my students, 
Messrs. Eugene Cypert, Jr., Charles Finger, Jr., James Gore, Wayne 
Henbest, and Thomas Millard, Jr., for their assistance in the field and 
laboratory. 

Cradle M3-47, from Montgomery Shelter number 3, represents a 
somewhat common type found along the upper White River in Wash- 
ington, Benton, and Carroll counties (Plate 14). It is made by wrapping 
splints around a rectangular foundation. This foundation is a stalk of 
the large cane Arundinaria macrosperma, having a diameter of 1.95 cm. 
at the base and about 1.16 cm. at the top, which is bent to form a rec- 
tangle 75 cm. long and 29 cm. wide. The basal end of the cane is at one 
corner of what is apparently the foot of the cradle; and after the rec- 
tangle is closed, the finishing end completely overlaps the foot and con- 
tinues down one side for 64.6 cm. This frame is made firm by being 
wrapped with 37 circles of bark, probably of Dirca palustris. The strips 
of bark begin at the foot where the base of the cane is placed against the 
corner, and continue across to the opposite side. The breadth of the 
bark used for wrapping varies from .73 to 1.34 cm., part of this varia- 
tion no doubt being the result of twisting. In every instance the knots 
are concealed by the overlying twilled work to such an extent that it 
is not possible to classify them. Approximately fourteen turns of this 
bark are tied around the side where the two canes overlap. These begin 
at 4.cm. from the foot and extend for a distance of 16.5 cm.; then, after 
an interval of 30 cm., the framework is again tightly wrapped with 
eleven circles of bark extending over a distance of 6.5 cm. and reaching 
to within 3.4 cm. of the small end of the cane. The remainder encircles 
the framework at the foot (Figure 4, No. 1). 

The foundation is wrapped with a twilled covering of splints from 
the outer bark of the quartered giant cane, Arundinaria macrosperma. 
These vary from 0.5 cm. to 1 cm. in width. The weave is made up of 
three elements. The one which was perhaps first arranged is of splints 
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that begin at the foot of the foundation, loop around the head in a 
manner that will be described later, and continue on the other surface 
to the foot. These longitudinal splints slant slightly from left to right. 
The second element likewise starts at the foot, but the slant is much 
sharper and is from right to left. The arrangement of these is not uni- 
form, but depends somewhat on their position. Some extend diagonally 
to one side of the foundation, fold over it, cross diagonally to the head, 
loop around it, and continue down the original surface; others start 
near a side of the foundation, run along that side for some distance, and 
then turn diagonally to the head and continue on the other surface. 
The diamond figures formed by these two groups are about 6 cm. long 
and about 2 cm. wide. At the foot most of the ends are brought together 
in groups of two and three and are bent to lie along the foundation, 
being bound to it by encircling splints and by splints running diagonally 
across the corners; and in addition they are held more securely in place 
by at least twelve strands of horizontal splints interwoven across them 
near the foot (Figure 4, No. 3). At the head, two members instead of 
looping around the foundation run parallel to it. One of these, after 
reaching the corner, turns back and forms the third element of the 
weave, a single splint that continues first on one surface and then on 
the other and wraps the cradle from the head to within 4 cm. of the 
foot, leaving on each surface parallel strands sloping downward from 
the horizontal and about 3 to 4 cm. apart. This transverse element 
always passes over the longitudinal and under the diagonal elements, 
and forms with them hexagonal figures, but the general effect is more 
that of a diamond pattern (Figure 4, No. 4). We have noted that two 
members run along the foundation at the head. Each splint coming 
from the foot passes under one and over one of this pair and then wraps 
around the inner framework and comes back to pass over and under 
the same two (Figure 4, No. 2). 

Next to the canes at the head is a layer of fibers and down which 
apparently served as a pillow. At the opposite end are pieces of cotton- 
wood bark, Populus deltoides marsh. Spread over this and extending 
practically the full length of the cradle are a number of cords from the 
bag in which the child was buried, mingled with draggled feathers (of 
Strigiformes, probably owl, and Columbiformes sp.?) and vegetal down 
from the bed. 

This cradle resembles the one figured by Harrington™ in Plate II, 
Figure D, except in the following particulars. Our specimen is approxi- 


® Harrington, M. R., op. cit. 
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Cradle from Montgomery Shelter No. 3. 
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Cradle from Cob Cave, 


Newton County 
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mately the same width at both ends: 27.5 cm. at the foot and 29 cm. at 
the head, while Harrington’s cradle is in the form of a truncated tri- 
angle. Again, his figure shows a support for a hood, and two cross sticks 
to which the cords are attached for binding the baby to its cradle. Both 
of these features are absent in our specimen. Perhaps the baby’s head 
was protected by folds of blankets and skins in the manner described 
by Fletcher and La Flesche® in their account of the customs of the 
Omaha. 

Under the cradle, near the foot, were two cane objects, one 26 by 
17 cm., the other 27 by 13 cm. (Figure 4, No. 5). Since the body of the 
child buried under the cradle had been badly disturbed by rodents, it 
is impossible to state positively that these cane objects were left in their 
original positions. They resemble miniature cradles with the same 
diamond, open cross-warp weave. In them, however, quarter splints 
instead of whole canes serve for the foundation. These average 1.1 cm. 
in width and are apparently of Arundinaria macrosperma. The small 
end is wrapped for a distance of 12 to 13 cm. with strips of the fine 
inner bark of the cottonwood, Populus delioides marsh. This bark is 
caked with organic material, probably excrement. Judging by the gen- 
eral appearance, I should say these are probably diaper boards. The 


possibility of their being toy cradles was considered, but the idea was 
discarded in the face of certain objections. The bluff dweller left on the 
bodies of their dead personal ornaments such as beads and pendants, 
but as a rule they did not bury many utensils and other objects with 
them, though occasionally ears of corn are found, fragments of basketry 
were used for lining the grave, and in the grave or nearby an occasional 
point is discovered. Again, if these objects are toys, they would seem to 
be much too large for infants in the cradle-board stage to play with. 
Moreover, it seems improbable that a child should have two such 
cumbersome toys. Finally, if these objects were toy cradles, one should 
expect to find at least one fitted out with a doll and cradle trappings. 
The fact is, we have been impressed with the scarcity of miniature ob- 
jects and toys of all kinds, and we think it unlikely that the objects are 
doll cradles. 

Belonging to the same general type of cradle as the one described 
above are the fragmentary specimens from the Putnam and Gregg 
shelters. That from Gregg (Gg-3) was lying on and parallel to the thighs 
of an adult female, apparently the mother of the infant whose scattered 
remains were found on the cradle. This disposal recalls the custom, 


® Fletcher, Alice C., and La Flesche, Francis, The Omaha Tribe, 1911, p. 327. 
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prevalent along the St. Francis River in eastern Arkansas, of burying 
babies between the thighs of the mother. The burial was placed between 
two large rocks at the back of the shelter. At the bottom of the grave 
was a limestone slab covered with 6.5 cm. of ashes over which had been 
placed a hamper basket of cane. The body of the adult had been en- 
closed in a bag of feather-down cloth and covered with a second basket. 
Over this was a bed of grasses and leaves, chiefly Andropogon sp.? and 
Quercus sp.? The baby burial was lying over these and was likewise 
covered with grass and leaves. The lower part of the burial was in the 
runway of rodents, which had destroyed the lower legs of the mother 
with her coverings, as well as all but the anterior 36 cm. of the cradle. 
Here and there in the runways were to be found splints, strings, and 
plaited cords, apparently from the cradle. 

The cane weave of this cradle was identical with those from Mont- 
gomery, Putnam, and other shelters, but the frame seems to have been 
in the form of a truncated triangle, as was the specimen described by 
Harrington, since the head end is 30 cm. broad, while the posterior 
portion of the fragment, only 28 cm. distant, measures approximately 
23 cm. Evidence is lacking to show that this cradle ever possessed either 
a hood for shade, or cross sticks to which could be tied the strings 
binding the baby in its place. A strip of buckskin 2.5 cm. wide and 18 
cm. long was tucked under one side and lying across the top at 20 cm. 
from the head, a position which leads one to surmise that the purpose 
of this strip was to assist in holding the baby in place. Scattered over 
the wicker work are tiny ribs, vertebrae, and the separate skull bones 
of the infant. Interspersed with its remains are fragments of cord, fine 
bark, leaves, and grass, showing that the general aspect of this burial 
was quite similar to the one from Montgomery Shelter described above. 

The shape of the cradle resembles that of the Iroquoian specimen 
shown by Mason in Figure 38. In the latter case, however, wood was 
used rather than cane, but this fact may not be significant, as the cradle 
described by him was constructed long after the white man’s tools were 
in common use, and cane, so abundant in southern regions, is not 
present in northern New York. If then the Iroquois at one time in- 
habited the south and migrated to the north, their cradles would pre- 
sumably retain the original shape even though they had to resort to 
boards instead of canes for the construction. Mason states that the 
Iroquois cradles usually possess a hood and a foot rest. Our specimens 


* Harrington, M. R., op. cit., p. 10. 
* Mason, Otis T., op. cit. 
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do not have these features, but the one recovered by Harrington® has 
a hood and two crossbars, of which the bottom one could easily have 
been used as an attachment for a foot rest. 

Bushnell® places the Iroquois peoples originally in the region of the 
Ozarks. His maps Nos. I, II and III indicate that they travelled across 
what are now the states of Kentucky and Ohio on their eastern migra- 
tions. Our studies indicate that the Ozark Bluff Dwellers possessed 
many cultural traits, such as the manufacture of wood and bark vessels, 
which are considered a part of the Eastern Woodland culture complex. 
Dr. M. R. Gilmore, in his studies in our laboratory, has proved that the 
Ozark Bluff Dwellers used the same plant, Eryngium yuccifolium, in 
the construction of their sandals that he had previously found to have 
been used for this purpose by the inhabitants of the caves of Kentucky 
and Ohio.’ The practice of using this plant, therefore, may perhaps 
have traveled east with the migrating peoples. 

These features are not, to be sure, sufficient to prove that the Bluff 
Dwellers were Iroquoian, but they may be suggestive in working out 
migration routes and culture relations. 

Cradles of an entirely different type were found in Pine Hollow, 
Cob Cave, Swearingen, and Beaver Pond Bluffs, located in Carroll. 
Newton, and Crawford counties. respectively. Since all specimens were 
fragmentary save the one first mentioned, and since all appear to have 
been approximately the same. one description will serve for all. 

The cradle is formed by folding a mat made from stems of the wild 
sunflower, [Helianthus tuberosa. over a wooden frame consisting of a 
hickory stick averaging about 1.46 cm. in diameter, bent to form a 
foundation which Mason.** in describing a cradle of the Pitt River 
Indians, calls a transition between the forked stick and the ox-bow 
type (Figure 5, No. 2). The whole is about 62 cm. in length and has a 
width of 34 cm. at the head and 26 cm. at the foot, the difference in 
width resulting from the large ends of the weeds being used at the head. 
Here the bent frame projects slightly, leaving an interval of about 4 cm. 
and furnishing a means of suspension, if such were desired. At the 
foot, the frame is hidden except for the large knot binding its two ends 
together (Figure 5, No. 4). These ends are lashed by wrapping about 
a dozen turns of the bark of Dirca palustris around both of them, then 
twisting the remainder around the turns in and out between the sticks 


* Harrington, M. R., op. cit., plate II D, and page 10. 

* Bushnell, David I.. Jr., Tribal Migrations East of the Mississippi, 1934 
*? Published by permission of M. R. Gilmore. 

** Mason, Otis T., op. cit., p. 180. 
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of the frame, and finally tying it on the upper surface with a granny 
knot. The weed mat for covering is made in one continuous piece, 
constructed by twining strips of bark about Helianthus stems arranged 
almost invariably in groups of two. The twining is spaced from head 
to foot at intervals of 22, 18, and 10 cm. (Figure 5, No. 4). 

When the mat was wrapped about the wooden frame, the opening 
was on the left side and both edges of the seam were folded under, the 
upper edge for the width of nine members, the under for eight members. 
The edges were then knotted securely in place. As nearly as could be 
determined without destroying the specimen, the ox-bow framework 
was not tied directly to the weed mat at any place. The two layers were 
probably bound together by the numerous cords and strips of buckskin 
found on top and beneath the cradle. In addition, at 13 cm. from the 
foot and 6 cm. from the right edge, a cord .38 cm. in diameter had 
both ends passed through the mat and tied on the back side in a granny 
knot, leaving on the front surface an open loop of about 8 cm. Evidence 
of three similar loops is found, one on the right side about 16 cm. from 
the head, and two corresponding ones on the left. At the center of the 
one on the upper left side, the cords are twisted around into a loop, 
and the ends pulled through taut to form a knot. Just back of this knot 
a doubled cord .43 cm. in diameter, of Eryngium yuccifolium, is passed 
around the base of the knot, and both ends are pulled through the loop 
in the first cord, thus forming an attachment that would not slip. It 
seems probable, therefore, that on each side of the cradle two loops 
were formed by attaching cords firmly to the enveloping mat, and that 
a cord from each loop on the left side was brought across and laced 
through the corresponding loop on the right. In this way the baby and 
its wrappings were held firmly in place on the board, perhaps in a 
manner similar to that of the Thompson, who fastened flaps of skin to 
the sides of the board and laced them in front over the infant. 

On the right side, 18 cm. from the posterior end, a plaited cord 
8 cm. wide is attached in the following manner. A loop is made by 
turning one end back and incorporating the strands within the plaits, 
somewhat as rope is spliced, and this loop is twisted into a figure eight. 
The other end of the cord is passed through the two layers of the weed 
mat, four strands from the edge, and brought up around the edge and 
passed through the two loops of the figure eight. Apparently this cord 
is similar to those described by Kidder and Guernsey*®® as being used 
to hold the diaper bundles in place, and called by them the diaper string. 


** Guernsey, S. J., and Kidder, A. V., Basket Maker Caves of Northeastern Arizona, 
op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
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The weed mat is pressed down between the two arms of the bent 
wooden framework in such a fashion that there is formed an oval de- 
pression about 16 cm. wide at the head. In this depression the baby was 
placed. Under the head, next to the cradle, was a mat 16 cm. wide by 
about 27 cm. long, made of very fine twined Indian hemp, A pocynum 
cannabinum (Figure 5, No. 3). At the anterior end this was folded back 
against the head in a roll about 3 cm. in thickness. Spread beneath the 
posterior end of this mat and extending to within about 15 cm. of the 
posterior end of the cradle was a very coarse mat of the same material 


Fic. 6 —Technique of braided cords on cradle from Montgomery Shelter No. 3. 


and weave. Between these two mats and extending to within 8.5 cm. of 
the head roll on the top mat was a piece of fine skin, perhaps that of a 
fawn. This is about 30 cm. square. Beneath the top mat on the left of 
the head was a roll of bluestem grass, 14.5 cm. long by 3.35 cm. broad, 
tied firmly to the cradle with a cord about the middle. It is wrapped 
with bark, probably Dirca palustris, but much of the bark has unwound 
and is now projecting from the roll. The function of this roll of broom 
sedge is not clear, since the adult skulls fail to show any evidence of 
skull deformation. It is possible that this may have served as a sort of 
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pad to keep the baby’s head from rolling, but in that case another would 
have been required on the right side as well, and there is no reason for 
thinking a second roll was ever used. It could hardly have been lost in 
view of the fact that this one is firmly bound in place; and although the 
cradle is slightly elevated on the right side, this elevation is scarcely 
high enough to compensate for the roll on the left. 

Upon the mats had been placed a bed composed of animal and 
vegetal down like that used in the specimens previously mentioned. On 
this soft bed was laid the body of an infant whose skull bones had not 
sutured. As a result of the action of wood rats (?), the skeleton, bits of 
skin, and one mummified foot had been scattered far from their original 
position. On the left side, near the head, were two elliptical chipped- 
flint objects, probably knives. Though the Thompson decorated the 
left side of their cradle with designs and toys, it does not seem probable 
that this infant would have been given a knife to play with. Perhaps 
the knife may have been previously used to sever the umbilicus, though 
no evidence of a dried cord, so common elsewhere,”® has been found in 
our excavations. 

Lying across the cradle in a tangle were five plaited cords, appar- 
ently used for holding the baby in place. Two of these, respectively 55 
and 68 cm. long, are made of three double strands of coarse string 
braided together. They are of Eryngium, each one averaging 1.25 cm. 
in diameter (Figure 6, No. 3). The other cords are much smaller; even 
though they contain eight finely plaited strands, they measure only .7 
cm., little more than half the width of the larger ones. They are made 
from Asclepias incarnata, with bits of down of some bird (Galliformes, 
probably turkey) interwoven with them, and are of an unusual weave 
(Figure 6, No. 2). Projecting from beneath the cradie at each side near 
the ends were several pieces of buckskin about 2 cm. wide. One of these 
was bent back upon itself and tied into a firm loop (Figure 5, No. 1a). 
Several plaited and plain cords were found protruding from the sides 
and even extending around to the top. Beneath the cradle was a tangle 
of cords forming a loosely woven object, resembling a net hammock, 
with a feather-down warp (feathers of Galliformes, probably turkey. 
Figure 5, No. 1), placed so that the portion where the weaving either 
begins or ends lay beneath the head of the cradle. On the outer edge, 
at the right side, two groups of three cords each are brought up into 
the buckskin loop, as shown in Figure 5, No. la. One group of these 


7 Guernsey, S. J., and Kidder, A. V., Basket Maker Caves of Northeastern Arizona, 
op. cit., pp. 54-55, and note 1, p. 55. 
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strands doubles back upon itself to assist in forming the warp; the other 
is brought down and tied into the weft thread. Near the edge additional 
warp strands are added by attaching three cords to the warp that is 
tied to the first weft element. These pass toward the foot, overlapping 
the looped end of the next warp strands. Because of the fragmentary 
condition of the object, it is impossible to state definitely that all new 
elements to the warp were added in this way, though the large number 
of buckskin loops found would make this arrangement possible. Along 
the edge the warp fibers project as loops overlapping each other like the 
top of a wire fence, making a design somewhat similar to that shown in 
Figure 81 of Holmes's’' paper on prehistoric textile fabrics. The presence 
of various buckskin loops with pieces of string in them would indicate 
that at the points of overlapping the two sets of warp threads were 
caught up in a group of six. The border on the left side was no doubt the 
same as on the right, if we may judge from strips of buckskin and frag- 
ments of cord loops that were found beneath the cradle. The weft 
strands are made of two knotted cords twisted twice before enclosing 
the three warp threads, thus making an open twined weave (Figure 5, 
No. 1). The distance between adjacent warp threads is generally about 
2 cm.; the weft threads are spaced irregularly from 2 to 5 cm. apart. 

The parts remaining would indicate that the cradle was placed on a 
feather-down net originally large enough to cover the baby. Attached 
to this net were straps of buckskin brought up over the sides of the 
cradle. It seems probable that the net was originally used to cover the 
child and help bind it to the cradle. In that case, the present position of 
the net and leather strips would be reversed. Perhaps for the burial the 
net was removed and placed on the bluestem grass, and the cradle with 
the body laid on top. The cords attached to the net were then arranged 
over the child and the whole covered with grass. 

Bearing in mind our original definition, we should include under the 
category of baby carriers the specimens found at Cob Cave and Paxton 
Shelter in Newton County, and at Eden's Bluff in Benton County. 
Since all of these, except the one from Cob Cave, are more or less frag- 
mentary, and especially since they agree in every essential detail, only 
the complete one will be described (Plate 15). 

The fragmentary specimens were scattered through the debris in 
the ashes on the former floors of the shelters. The one from Cob Cave 
was enclosed in a cache of bluestem grass buried near the back of the 


™ Holmes, W. H., Prehistoric Textile Fabrics of the United States, 1896. 
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Fic. 1.— Flexible cradle. 


Fic. 2.—Grapevine frame for cradle. 


Materials from Indian Creek Sheiter, Carroll County 
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cave. It was constructed of twisted bundles of bluestem grass, varying 
in diameter from 1.6 to 2.69 cm.; its height at the back, including the 
loops for carrying, is 47 cm. and its width is 41 cm. The carrier seems 
to have been started in the rear in the lower right corner, to the worker’s 
left (Figure 4, No. 6). In preparing the foundation, the maker bent a 
twisted bundle of grass in the form of a circle with the free ends almost 
touching. The first addition to the foundation was apparently made on 
the lower left border of the circle by twisting one end of a bunch of 
grass around the right end of the open coil. The opposite end was 
brought around to the left (worker's right), passed over and around the 
opposite free end of the circle, and then wrapped around itself from the 
left to the right. This element was continued around to encircle the 
middle portion of the first element in the same manner as before. 
Throughout the construction, the coils were carried from the worker's 
right to the left. New materials were added by placing a bundle just 
beneath the edge of the circular mesh and wrapping both of them with 
the free end of the work strand, and then bringing this strand up to the 
left and around to the right where it was finally included in the new 
material (Figure 4, No. 7). After this fashion the first bundle and the 
additional bundles were attached to the original circle so as to form 
four meshes on the back, before being continued to the front and finally 
to the bottom to be attached at a point 10 cm. from the beginning of 
the “‘A”’ strands. The next, or ‘“‘B’’ bundle was attached near the middle 
of the first mesh made by bundle “‘A,”’ and was then divided almost 
immediately so that one half went to help form the front; the other 
passed to the worker's left to form three large meshes passing in like 
manner to the front of the carrier. The last mesh helps to make the 
“handle.” In a similar manner a third bundle, “‘C,’’ was added. The 
last mesh in this case likewise contributes to the outer border at the 
top, which is apparently a handle. 

A piece of hickory bark one centimeter wide is tied to the portion 
of the “C”’ bundle that passes to the front of the carrier. This bark is 
again wrapped around the outer border of the first mesh in the “C” 
series on the back; then it passes to the worker's left, twisting around 
the second of the “‘B” group and continuing to the handle, which is 
strengthened throughout by being wrapped with this and other strands 
of bark. At the top, two meshes about 16 cm. in diameter are bound to 
the right and left borders of the third and final mesh in series ‘C.”’ 
These three meshes with their bark wrappings form the carrying strap 
or handle. Perhaps the arms could have been slipped through the loops 
of the outer mesh and the object carried on the back. 
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If the carrier were opened out, the front half would lack fifteen or 
twenty centimeters of reaching to the top of the back portion. The con- 
struction of the front is essentially the same as that of the back except 
that the framework is strengthened by five strands of bark. Extra sup- 
port was probably needed at this point to prevent the meshes from 
pulling out, since most of the weight would naturally fall here and on 
the handle when the burden was being transported on the carrier's 
back. On the inside is a soft lining of broom sedge, made for the most 
part by allowing some of the leaves of the weaving material to project. 

It is impossible to state definitely that this object is a baby carrier. 
After examining it, Miss Gene Weltfish stated that in her opinion it is 
either a baby carrier or a burden basket. The writer had previously 
come to the same conclusion, but is inclined to think it is the former, 
since it would serve very well to carry a toddling child who was too 
large for a cradle-board. There are at least two objections to consider- 
ing it a burden carrier. In the first place, it was not an improvised 
structure made to bear produce from the fields, for it had been carefully 
cached in a large nest of broom sedge after the manner of baby cradles 
and human burials. In fact, when the cache was first discovered near the 
back of the shelter, the entire party thought it a burial. Later, parts of 
a weed cradle similar to the one from Putnam Shelter were found nearby 
cached in the same manner. Again, the meshes are large and far apart, so 
that the object would not be suitable for carrying any of the food prod- 
ucts found, unless it might be pumpkins or large gourds of the genus 
Lagenaria. Even the summer squashes, Cucurbita pepo, would readily 
pass through some of the openings on the front and sides. Since portions 
of large cane hampers are found in these and many other shelters, it 
does not appear very probable that such a carrier would be made spe- 
cifically to bring in the one or two crops mentioned above. We should 
not, however, neglect the possibility of such being the case. If so, per- 
haps it could have served an additional use in carrying wild herbs. 

A specimen from Indian Creek Shelter in Carroll County (Plate 16, 
Figure 1) resembles in all essential details the so-called flexible cradles 
from northeastern Arizona described by Kidder and Guernsey.” Some- 
what similar ones have been found among the various tribes in the 
Northwest, such as the Coeur d’Aléne, Salish, Nespelem, and Sanpoil.” 


” Kidder, A. V., and Guernsey, S. J., Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern 
Arizona, op. cit., pp. 165-166. 

7% Ray, V. F., The Sanpoil and Nespelem, 1933, pp. 128-130; Teit, James, The 
Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus, 1930, pp. 166-167, 280-281; Boas, Franz 
Coiled Basketry in British Columbia and Surrounding Region, 1928, pp. 174, 210. 
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All of these cradles, however, are made of bark, usually of the cedar, 
while the Arkansas specimen is constructed of the leaves and fine stems 
of the broom sedge grass, Andropogon sp.?, bound in place by twining 
with a fine weft of Eryngium yuccifolium. The sides of the cradle are 
oval-shaped and are cupped, with the loose ends of the grass forming 
fluffy squarish ends. It is somewhat like a grass rug that does not lie 
flat, with five or six centimeters of fringe at each end. Apparently this 
cradle agrees with the ones mentioned above in being used for very 
young babies, since it has a length of only 65 cm. and a width of 27 cm. 
at the head, 41 cm. in the middle, and 23 cm. at the foot. The cupped 
sides would indicate that they had been drawn up and partly laced 
around the child. 

The center is depressed, probably owing to the fact that most of the 
weight was supported at that point. Compared with those made of 
weeds or canes, the construction is quite neat. Small bundles of grass 
measuring from about .9 to~1.9 cm. in diameter are held in place by 
nine rows of weft fibers twisted into bundles of .21 to .46 cm. The rows 
are unevenly spaced, the intervals varying from 3 to 10.5 cm., measured 
down the center of the cradle. Apparently the first row was started by 
tying two cords into a granny knot at the right side near the head; 
these were then iwined around the bundles of grass until the left border 
was reached, where they were twisted tightly together and drawn 
snugly against the edge for about 3 cm. before being started back from 
left to right. On the right side the twisted weft is left free from the 
border to form a loop 2.7 cm. long, then continues to the left, forming 
the third row, and makes a loop on that side 3 cm. long. The fourth 
row slants downward as it is woven from left to right, the interval 
between it and the third increasing from 3 to 11.7 cm. It is tied on the 
right side, and about 1 cm. lower down is divided into two parts. One 
portion of the divided weft passes immediately to the left side and is 
tied at the border, making the fifth row. The remaining part is twisted 
for 1 cm. along the edge of tiie warp on the right side and proceeds to 
the left side, reaching it at a point 5.5 cm. posterior to the starting point 
on the opposite side, thus forming the sixth row. This row ends in a 
loop 2 cm. long. The seventh row likewise forms a loop 2.5 cm. long, 
on the right side. The eighth row passes to the left; the ninth returns 
to the right side where it is tied in a granny knot. The third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth rows diverge slightly, while the others are nearly 
parallel. From the description it is evident that the loops for attaching 
the cords used in tying the baby to its cradle are_not opposite each 
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other, and that the first and fourth are on the right side; the second and 
third, on the left. The former are 30.5 cm. distant from each other; the 
latter, 17 cm. Perhaps the two sides were laced together by roving rather 
than by simply tying across from one side to the other. 

Lying near the cradle were two curved pieces of grapevine re- 
sembling small digging sticks (Plate 16, Figure 2). These were 49 and 
59 cm. long, respectively, measured along the outer side. The large one 
averaged 2.1 cm. and the small one 1.78 cm. in diameter. They were 
evidently obtained by burning off the ends of a piece of vine, leaving 
the curved middle portion, which was then burned in two at approxi- 
mately the point of greatest curvature in such a way as to leave the 
ends making a sharp angle, much as a whistle is cut. At 11 cm. from 
the curved end of the longer vine a piece of hickory bark 41 cm. long 
and .71 cm. broad was looped. This was brought back and tied to the 
vine again 12 cm. posteriorly, forming a large loop. Between these two 
knots, at a distance of about 7 cm. from the anterior end, was tied a 
strip of buckskin about .75 cm. wide. A cord of milkweed, Asclepias 
incarnata, .3 cm. wide was passed beneath the first circle of bark, then 
one end was brought around the other stick and tied. The two free 
ends were then tied by doubling back the string on the left to form a 
loop, passing the end on the right up through the loop, around to en- 
circle both elements, and down through it again, leaving 25 cm. of the 
right cord free. In this way the two vines were securely bound together, 
about 17 cm. apart. Just beneath the cord on the small stick, the one 
on the left, a piece of Eryngium 46 cm. broad was wrapped around 
loosely three times and tied in a single bowknot. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that this trapping served as 
a board or framework for supporting the flexible cradle. If so, the bark 
and other cordage would help to make a sort of network for binding 
the vines together securely. Except for the strip of buckskin, however, 
it is not likely that any of the strings attached to the vines could have 
served to fasten the baby to this framework as to a cradle-board. Per- 
haps the baby was bundled up in its swaddling clothes and then tied 
on the grass mat by roving cords between the loops along the edges, 
then the mat and baby placed on the concave surface of the framework 
and bound in place with thongs attached to the vines. Thongs simi- 
larly attached may have been passed around the mother’s shoulder for 
carrying the infant and its cradle. 

The vine sticks may have been reversed and the baby placed on 
the convex surface. In that case the curved ends would have rested on 
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the mother’s shoulder, though their curvature is scarcely sufficient for 
them to offer much support even if placed like a hook over the shoulders. 
Again, since this arrangement would have forced the cradle to ride high 
up on the shoulders, the grass mat could not well have become de- 
pressed in the center. But this depression would easily result if the 
cradle was carried lower down so as to more nearly fit the normal 
curvature of the back. Nor does it seem plausible that the curved ends 
were allowed to project either at the head or the foot in order to serve 
as hood support or as foot board, since these two appurtenances are 
generally absent from the specimens found in the Ozark bluff shelters. 
Moreover, the sticks are shorter, by 6 cm. and 16 cm., respectively, 
than the grass portion of the cradle; if they were allowed to extend 
beyond the grass at either end they would not be long enough to offer 
the support required of a cradle-board. 

Harrington” thinks there are two distinct cultures in the Ozark 
bluffs, a very primitive one somewhat similar to that of the Basket 
Makers of the Southwest, and a later top culture, in which the in- 
habitants used the bow and arrow, pottery, and tobacco. It is not 
possible to state definitely to which of these cultures any of the above 
specimens belong. The presence of feather burial bags, coiled baskets, 
atlatl darts, and many other traits generally associated with the lower 
culture, would indicate that the first three types probably belong to 
the older series. The absence of pottery from Pine Hollow, Gregg 
Shelter, and Cob Cave, where specimens of these types are found, 
would support this contention. 

It is difficult to state just what relationship may exist between our 
cradles and the better known ethnological specimens, but there are 
certain similarities that should be mentioned. According to Spier,” the 
flat type of cradle is used throughout the Basin-Plateau and the South- 
west. In this area “. . . the oval forms are more frequent in the Basin- 
Plateau, the elliptical in the Southwest. Three structural types are 
used; the board is made of a single piece of wood, a hoop is provided 
with transverse or longitudinal bars, or the longitudinal reeds are 
joined by open twining. The structural basis bears no strict relation 
to the form.”’ 

Aside from the possible relationships mentioned above, we should 
note that the cradle from the Montgomery Shelter resembles in form 


™ Op. cit., pp. 17-21. 
% Spier, Leslie, Havasupai Ethnography, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 29, Part 3, pp. 315-322, 1928. 
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those from the Yokuts, Mono, Paviotso, and Wikchamni. In our speci- 
men, however, basketry work of twilled cane has been used rather than 
longitudinal and transverse rods. According to Spier, these California 
types are practically basketry structures with little or no framework. 
With the Ozark Bluff Dweller cradle it would be necessary to retain 
a framework for support. 

Cradles from Pine Hollow, Cob Cave, and thereabouts, resemble 
the Basin form as found among the Paviotso, Shivwits, and Moapa, in 


which there is commonly an oval frame set longitudinally with reeds 
united by open twining. 


Perhaps the Ozark Bluff Dweller cradles more nearly approach the 
flat type of the tribes mentioned above as living in the Basin-Plateau 
and Southwest areas. 
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A CENTRAL BASIN MANIFESTATION IN 
EASTERN WISCONSIN 


E. F. Woop”™ 


RAIT manifestations for the Hopewellian, or according to the 

more recently accepted terminology, the Central Basin cultural 
phase, have for several years been known to exist in eastern Wisconsin, 
but the occurrence of this phase with a residentiary cultural group in 
the eastern part of the state has had no positive indication until re- 
cently when a typical Central Basin mound burial was discovered in 
the Big Bend region of Waukesha County. 

The burial was partially unearthed by Mr. Henry J. Peterson while 
grading a portion of his land fronting on the south bank of Fox River 
in the N.W. } of the N.W. } of Section 25, Vernon Township. Mr. 
Peterson immediately notified the Milwaukee Public Museum of his 
find and kindly invited members of the staff to investigate the site. 
Mr. Peterson should here be commended for his foresight which made 
possible the gathering and preservation of data which otherwise might 
have been lost forever. 

When Mr. W. C. McKern” and the writer appeared on the scene, 
most of the mound had already been removed, excepting a portion of 
the northwesternmost edge. The data concerning the size and con- 
struction of the mound are therefore for the most part secondhand. 

The mound was the larger of two conical or slightly ovoid mounds 
and, according to reports, measured about five feet in height and 
seventy-five feet in diameter. These mounds are shown in the charts 
of both Lapham” and Peet.”® 

The mound, according to observers, presented in cross section: 
(a) the usual layer of sod and humus; (b) a heavy layer of sandy humus, 
former surface materials of which the bulk of the mound was con- 
structed; (c) a layer of coarse gravel and small stones; (d) charcoal 
and ashes mixed with sandy humus grading down to (e) clean sandy 
humus mixed with clay, which comprised the mound floor and into 
which was dug a burial pit penetrating into fine yellow sand. 


7% Dept. of Anthropology, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

7 Curator of Anthropology, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

7 Lapham, I. A., Antiquities of Wisconsin, Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge, Plate 15, Washington, 1855. 

7? Peet, Stephen D., Ancient America, Volume II, figure 137. 
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Of interesting note was an intrusive flexed burial found about eight 
feet east of the main burial pit. This burial had been placed after the 
mound was built, and at some relatively late date, as fragments of 
twigs and leaves still remained in the soil which filled the pit. The pit 
was dug to approximately the normal surface of the mound floor and 
the remains deposited thereon. The utilization of burial tumuli for the 
same purpose by other and later peoples is not an uncommon occurrence 
in Wisconsin, and as the intrusive nature and flexed position of these 
remains indicate a typical Lake Michigan type of interment, they quite 
probably have no cultural bearing on the inclusive features of the 
mound, and will not be considered in this paper. 

The original burial pit was rectilinear in form, having slightly 
rounded corners. It measured eight feet six inches in length, six feet 
six inches in width and eighteen inches in depth. The walls of the pit 
were nearly perpendicular. The major axis extended in a north-north- 
easterly and south-southwesterly direction with the heads of extended 
burials pointing west-northwest. 

The original excavators did not observe the presence of earthen 
embankments roughly paralleling the sides of the pit. This feature, 
formed by the heaping of materials dug from the pit, was encountered 
in the mounds of the Trempealeau*® and Red Cedar River* foci of the 
Central Basin phase in Wisconsin. That such a feature might have been 
present in the Big Bend mound was indicated by a dissimilarity of the 
soil immediately covering the remains and that of the adjacent mound 
floor, suggesting that the soil removed in the digging of the pit may 
have been piled around its margins, as it was not thrown back upon the 
burials and it is not likely that it was carried away entirely. 

Another feature which lost considerable informative value, due to 
our late arrival on the scene, was the stratum of charcoal and ashes 
roughly covering the area immediately over the burial pit. The local- 
ized distribution of these materials suggests a fire within the area itself 
rather than an accidental inclusion of charcoal and ashes in the filling 
material from an outside source, a former campsite for example. An 
interpretation of this feature, for which there is admittedly no direct 
evidence, is that the ashes and charcoal may have been due to the 
burning, perhaps ceremonial, of a pole-and-bark shelter serving as a 
temporary covering for the dead previous to the construction of the 
mound.* The use of fire in association with burial practices has a wide 


*° McKern, W. C., Wisconsin Variant of Hopewell Culture, Milwaukee Public 
Museum Bulletin, Volume 10, No 2, p. 207, 1931 

" Cooper, L. R., The Red Cedar River Variant of the Wisconsin Hopewell Culture, 
Milwaukee Public Museum Bulletin, Volume 16, No. 2, p. 66, 1933. 


* McKern, op. cit., pp. 209, 230. 
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distribution among the historic Indians of the United States and, 
archaeologically speaking, it is especially noted in the Ohio foci and the 
Wisconsin Red Cedar River focus of the Central Basin phase. She- 
trone,* in his analysis of the burial practices of the Ohio Hopewell, 
concludes that structures associated with burials were intentionally 
burned as part of the burial ritual. It is possible that the destruction 
of these structures may have also been intended to serve a practical 
purpose, that of preventing the cave-ins that almost invariably re- 
sulted in those mounds in which the structures had been left intact. 
At Trempealeau only a few fire areas were found, none in direct associa- 
tion with burials. However, at this site was found the above-mentioned 
pole and bark shelter. 

The burial was compound, consisting of four primary extended 
burials and three groups of secondary bundle burials. Two of the ex- 
tended burials were placed face down, a unique position of which there 
is no other reported instance in Wisconsin. In his exploration of Mound 
No. 2 of the Seip Group, Shetrone™ encountered this feature in the 
case of a child interment. An inhumation in the face-down position is 
reported by Greenman® as found in the Rockhold Mound No. 2, three 
miles from the Seip Group in Ross County, Ohio. The associated cul- 
tural materials mark this site as probably another of the Central Basin 
components. 

A minimum of seventeen individuals was represented in the burial 
pit: seven adult males, three adult females, two sub-adults and four 
infants or children of indeterminate sex. Infant or child remains were 
found scattered throughout the burial pit and a few isolated bones 
may, or may not, have indicated another individual. It was therefore 
thought best to determine the count by only the cranial and jaw parts 
and to set the total at a minimum. 

Most bone materials were remarkably well preserved, in striking 
contrast to those found at the Trempealeau™ and Red Cedar River’? 
components, where remains invariably were so badly decomposed that 
only in rare instances could they be removed and preserved through 
the use of fixatives. 

It would seem that these people enjoyed rather poor health judging 
from the infant and sub-adult mortality and the comparatively large 
number of remains showing evidences of pathological conditions. The 


*8 Shetrone, H. C., The Mound Builders, p. 193, 1930. 

* Shetrone, H. C., Explorations of the Seip Group of Prehistoric Earthworks, 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Volume 40, p. 489, 1931. 

* Greenman, E. F., University of Michigan, personal communication. 

** McKern, op. cit., p. 214. 

7 Cooper, op. cit., p. 68. 
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vertebrae of three individuals show, in varying degrees, irregular 
growths about the margins of the articular surfaces, the results of an 
arthritic disease. A fibula of ancther individual has an enlarged and 
rarified growth near the proximal end, characteristic of certain forms 
of osteitis. The jaws of one of the arthritic individuals illustrate a case 
of linguoversion of the molars which eventually resulted in serious 
abscesses of the a veoli. A series of osteophytes around the alveolar 
border of the medial surface of the lower jaw is probably attributable 
to these pathological conditions. 

The teeth as a whole are in fair condition with caries present but 
not numerous. Attrition ranges from first to fourth degree with the 
greater percentage falling into the second and third classes. A single 
instance of fourth degree attrition occurs on the linguoverted molars 
mentioned above. In general, attrition seems to have been well ad- 
vanced at an early middle age. 

Occipital deformation is present in several crania, a trait found also 
in both the Trempealeau and Ohio manifestations, though more rarely 
at the latter. A curious feature of two adult skulls was the intentional 
post mortem removal of the lower portion of the occiput, the sig- 
nificance of which can only be conjectured. 

It was noticed at the time the Trempealeau remains were excavated 
that certain crania showed noticeably constricted frontal diameters 
together with a keeling of the sagittal region. This physical peculiarity 
is found to a marked degree on five of the crania from Big Bend and is 
indicated on several more which are too fragmentary to permit measure- 
ments. Dr. Ernest A. Hooton** reports this cranial feature as of com- 
mon occurrence at the Turner Group in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
a group that has been classified’ as a highly developed Hopewellian 
manifestation. As a precaution against unwarranted inferences postu- 
lating any necessary relationship between culture and race, it may be 
well to state that this head form is not peculiar to those peoples re- 
sponsible for Central Basin culture but is known to occur occasionally 
in a great many American Indian crania, both historic and prehistoric. 
Certain mounds in eastern Nebraska*® have produced skulls of this 
type along with mixed cultural remains of Woodland and Upper Missis- 
sippi manifestations, in no way reminiscent of Central Basin manifesta- 
tions. 


8§ Hooton, E. A., The Turner Group of Earthworks, Hamilton County, Ohio (Notes 
on the Skeletal Remains), Peabody Museum Papers, Volume VIII, No. 3, 1922, and 
personal communication. 

8* Sterns, F. H., unpublished report, Peabody Museum; Bell, E. H., University of 
Nebraska, personal communication. 
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Artifacts found were of one kind but of a very significant nature. 
Fifteen shell beads were placed about the neck of one individual, their 
position indicating that they had been strung necklace fashion. The 
beads are well made, highly polished and spherical in shape with 
flattened sides. The perforations were made from both the flattened 
sides. Shell beads of this type have been of common occurrence at 
Ohio Hopewell sites but only one bead of this variety was found at 
Trempealeau. 

As to the age of these remains, although we are unable to give them 
a definite place in the chronological table, they are undoubtedly pre- 
Columbian.*” Data from a stratified site in Vernon County" and 
another in Sauk County™ indicate that the Central Basin phase was 
contemporaneous with, or slightly antedating the earliest of the other 
mound building manifestations in those particular areas. This is borne 
out by a comparison of the state of bone preservation in Central Basin 
tumuli with that of mounds of other cultural manifestations immedi- 
ately adjacent and subject to the same environmental conditions. No 
data for such a comparative study are available for the Big Bend area 
at this time. Fortunately there is a profusion of conical, linear and 
effigy mounds in this region, and the chances of examining two or more 
cultures associated under the same physical conditions, should be 
excellent. 

On the basis of the limited data supplied by this accidental mound 
find, it is strongly probable that this Big Bend component represents 
a new Wisconsin focus of the Central Basin phase. It is true that this 
probability is based almost entirely on burial traits, but inasmuch as 
the dominant criteria for the Central Basin division has been established 
by this type of traits, there being a more limited quantity of informa- 
tion from camp and occupational sites, it may be considered justifiable. 

In the Milwaukee Public Museum are a number of specimens from 
Waukesha County that are representative of this cultural phase. 
Among these are two copper celts found with burials near Pewaukee. 
and two pipes, one a curved-base platform pipe and the other arn 
unusual effigy form. Another celt, to which adhered bits of cloth, has 
been reported from this area. The two pipes, along with fragments of 
rouletted pottery, were found in a conical mound located about one- 
eighth mile west of the mound excavated and is part of the same group. 


%° McKern, op. cit., p. 240. 
* McKern, W. C., unpublished report, Milwaukee Public Museum. 
*® Cooper, L. R., unpublished notes. 
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SURVEY METHODS 


What a price is being paid for the hundreds of growing collections of New 
England stone implements, a price paid not in gold but in destroyed or neg- 
lected knowledge. Hundreds of collectors are searching the fields and meadows, 
ruthlessly tearing sentences, paragraphs and pages of information from the 
natural book of archaeology to add a few pieces to their collections. Few realize 
the destructiveness of their methods. They are collectors of implements pure 
and simple; the joy of finding, possessing and displaying a large number and 
variety of relics is their only object. No one has called their attention to the 
greater picture of New England archaeology; no one has asked them to ob- 
serve, to study associations or to catalog pieces and camp sites. It is the belief 
of the writer that many of these collectors, given some instruction and some 
encouragement, would prove valuable archaeological observers. 

There are probably a hundred amateurs to every trained archaeologist 
operating in the New England area. Why not seize the opportunity thus pro- 
vided to magnify the work which will be done here in the future? Why not 
transform this army of destroyers into an army of searchers after knowledge? 

Probably due to my training in the engineering field, and partly because 
by nature I am a methodical compiler of statistics, my first thought, when 
I became interested in the collection of Indian relics, was to catalog them as 
to source. Reading all that I could obtain on the subject of New England 
Indians and archaeology, I soon began to appreciate the type of information 
which should be accumulated, and to realize the value of such information if 
it could be collected by all the amateur archaeologists and combined to cover 
all New England. Much has been destroyed, but much remains to be read if 
we put forth the effort. 

My system of compiling information is based upon the United States 
Topographical Survey maps with an accompanying file of information cards 
covering each known campsite. These topographical maps are printed in quad- 
rangles representing from 219 to 226 square miles each, and may be obtained 
for all of New England. There are 53 quadrangles in the State of Massachusetts, 
6 in Rhode Island, 28 in Connecticut, and so on. Beginning in the northwest 
quadrangle of each state and numbering from left to right, using as a prefix 
the first letter in the name of the particular state, each quadrangle receives 
its identifying symbol. Thus in Massachusetts, Haverhill Quadrangle be- 
comes M-1; Newburyport, M-2; Berlin, M-3. In Rhode Island, Burrilville 
Quadrangle becomes R-1; Providence. R-2; and so on. Campsites within the 
quadrangles are given individual numbers from 1 up. A site, therefore, in the 
Berlin quadrangle might be M-3/201, or a site in the Providence quadrangle 
might be R-2/30. All pieces taken from a site are labelled with the identifying 
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symbol of their source. To complete the information, I keep a file containing a 
card bearing the proper number and carrying all the information obtainable 
on the particular site, such as the name of the owner, the physical character- 
istics of the site, the apparent culture and my own conclusions concerning it. 
I have often thought of the mass of information which could be compiled 

in this manner if only there were some central organization to contact observers 
and act as a center for assembling such information. After reading of the 
wonderful work that is being accomplished in the State of New York under the 
able direction of Dr. Arthur C. Parker, I determined to attempt to interest 
someone in organizing the amateur field work in the New England area. I was 
fortunate to contact Mr. D. S. Byers, Assistant Director of the Department of 
American Archeology at Phillip’s Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, and with 
considerable hesitancy I outlined my plan. I could not have found a more re- 
ceptive listener nor one quicker to grasp the possibilities of the idea. In his 
competent hands the matter rests. Soon the archaeological world will hear from 
New England. 

MAURICE ROBBINS 

Attleboro, Mass. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS AND WANDERINGS OF 
EARLY INHABITANTS 


An old adage states, “A workman is known by his chips.” The easly in- 
habitants of America left many chips at the locations of their workshops. Dur- 
ing the past year I have been making a study of prehistoric man in Lawrence 
County, Ohio. Many artifacts have been collected from various camp sites, 
villages and mounds. Several of the cultural groups lived within the county, 
and it is.a difficult problem to classify the various locations as to their re- 
spective cultures. 

I have found that the chips of material left scattered throughout the vari- 
ous sites assist greatly in this work. I gather a large number of them from each 
site. Each of these I examine with a glass to determine the texture of the 
material, which is compared with known samples from various flint deposits. 
Each deposit of flint has its own peculiar texture which is an identify ing mark. 
By this method I am able to determine the source of the material used. 

The finished artifacts, such as arrow points, spear points, knives, scrapers, 
celts, and so on, are also compared with the samples, and their source deter- 
mined. The information thus obtained is of great value to the archaeologist 
in tracing the movements of the various cultures and in classifying the sites 
studied. For example, I found in one site that a large percentage of finished 
articles were made from a material deposit 150 miles northeast from the loca- 
tion of the camp. Ninety-nine per cent of the chips of the camp were local 
material. Another camp belonging to the same culture revealed a less per 
cent of the northern material used in the finished artifacts than the first camp. 
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In this latter camp the chips were all of local material. I see in these data but 
one story; the artifacts shaped from the northern material were made before 
coming to the camp site, and the makers moved from the northern territory 
to the latter, then moved eastward to the location of the second camp, as evi- 
denced by a smaller percent of the northern material found within the camp. 

In making the comparison of the various artifacts and chips, I have visited 
all the known deposits of flint within a radius of 150 miles of Lawrence County. 
I have samples from only five sources, and find that I am able to identify 
more than 95 per cent of artifacts found in this county. The samples represent 
deposits at Flint Ridge, which is located northwest of Zanesville, Ohio; Adams 
County, Ohio; Carter County, Kentucky; a local Lawrence County deposit, 
and the Ohio River gravels which are composed of glacial gravels and water 
worn stones carried into the stream by its tributaries. There are several in- 
dividual deposits represented in the gravel. The original sources of these I am 
now trying to locate. I have to date identified several. However, to the Law- 
rence County workman they were local material, and I treat them as such in the 
study of the camps. 

I recently made a trip to Lafayette, Indiana. While there I made surface 
examinations of several camps, and also collected samples of flint found locally. 
I saw several arrow points in one camp that were made of the Ohio Flint 
Ridge material, but I was not able to locate any chips of the same material. 

I believe that this method of study is well worth any archaeologist’s time 
and consideration, and that its use will greatly facilitate the study of the move- 
ments of the various cultures. I realize that the presence of a foreign material 
in a camp has been looked upon as due to trading of material or long journeys 
made to secure it. This I believe will be found to be true only in a very small 
per cent of the cases. The absence of chips of the foreign material within the 
camps proves this. . 
B. E. McCown 
Fronton, Ohio 


ACCURACY IN TERMINOLOGY 


There is a great field open for the activities of some archaeological organ- 
ization of national scope such as The Society for American Archaeology. A 
committee of nationally known archaeologists, of sufficient size and prestige, 
should be formed to study all of the known forms of North American stone, 
shell, and bone artifacts, and when this has been done, to give each artifact 
a number, and also, wherever possible, the distinctive name given to it by the 
discoverer when first described in the literature. One set of these numbered 
and named artifacts should then be filed in some central museum, and an 
illustrated set of books should be issued containing numbered photographic 
plates with numbered brief descriptions on the opposite pages. The results of 
such research would fill many bulky volumes and probably would be too ex- 
pensive for the individual archaeologist. However, it should be possible, with 
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all of the millions devoted to scientific research, to have these books printed 
partly with research funds, so that it would be feasible for the principal uni- 
versities and museums to own copies in their libraries. 

Such a work would make less difficult the tracing of material culture traits. 
It would also much simplify the writing of articles concerning artifact finds, 
and reduce considerably the wordage now used by each writer having to de- 
scribe the same types so often. It would do away with the confusion occasioned 
by the same artifact type being known under a dozen or more different names. 

Until we become exact enough to have as definite names or numbers for 
artifacts as the botanists have for plants, we cannot consider archaeology to 
be much of a science. 

Another matter suitable for the consideration of archaeologists is the in- 
exact and careless use of even ordinary words by archaeological writers, and 
this applies to the professionals as well as amateurs. The writer is no word ex- 
pert, and doubtless makes many mistakes, but does think that the habit of 
using words in a sense different from their dictionary definitions does not show 
a proper scientific exactness. When one writes an archaeological article, he 
may be sure that his use of English words does not convey the same meaning 
in all of America unless he conforms to dictionary standards. 

It seems to the writer that the most strained effects are obtained by those 
seeking to avoid the repetition of the word “found.” On archaeological field 
trips, the writer has “encountered” many dangerous creatures, has been shot 
at twice by moonshiners, and has suddenly “encountered” many huge rattle- 
snakes. He once put his hand on a stone to raise it and the most deadly snake 
in America (a coral snake) raised about six inches of its gaudy length up beside 
his hand at a distance of about three inches. That certainly was an “encounter.” 
He once stepped up out of a gully and suddenly found himself facing two huge 
lobo wolves so close that he could have touched them, and then stood still 
and outstared them for, it seemed, an interminable age. That also was the 
writer’s idea of an “encounter.”” Such experiences come to all archaeologists, 
and a recital of such archaeological ‘‘hardships” in anything but an article for 
popular consumption is one-of the average archaeologist’s pet aversions, 

The reasons for mentioning the above however are different. It appears 
that the writer has been missing many types of “encounters” enjoyed by other 
archaeologists. While we get a decided thrill from finding a peculiar skeleton, 
pot, or knife, we never yet have “encountered” skulls, pots, beads, knives, or 
any other inanimate thing. However, we read in the literature of such objects 
being ‘“‘encountered”’ quite frequently. 

Some writers note the “presence” of artifacts; others find them 
many find artifacts “associated,” and to some they “‘appear’’ or “appeared 
How a white man can “recover” beads which he did not lose, but which a long- 
dead Indian lost, the writer cannot understand, unless perhaps he may have 
an Indian strain in his ancestry and thereby “‘recovers’’ some of his patrimony. 

It certainly should give an archaeologist a thrill which might be close to 
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an “encounter’’ to see a skeleton “accompanied” by such inanimate objects 
as beads, pottery and knives. 
And do artifacts really have “characteristics?” 
Cyrus N. Ray 
Abilene, Texas 
Epitor’s Norte: The following selected definitions are quoted from (1) Webster's 
New International Dictionary and (2) Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. 
Associate: (1) ‘To join or connect (things) together; to combine; as, particles of 
gold associated with other substances.” (2) ‘To keep or be in company; be in contiguity 
or some special relations; .. . . 
Encounter: (1) ‘To come upon or face to face with: ....”’ (2) “To come upon, 
Characteristic: (1) “‘A character or group of characters which serves to indicate 
the place of an object in a natural classification.” (2) “Something that characterizes, 
distinguishes, or helps to distinguish; a distinctive feature: peculiarity; ....Ina natural 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SO-CALLED Brrp-STONE 


The majority of those amateur archaeologists who collect Indian artifacts 
appear to value “bird-stones” above all other specimens. Many of these stones 
show that much time and labor were expended in their manufacture, and it is 
reasonable to say that all of this work would not have been done unless they 
were considered of great importance. A careful inspection of these carved 
effigies, especially those having expanding eyes or ears, reveals that their 
shaping was quite a difficult task, requiring much dexterity and experience. 

The use for which these stone figures were intended presents a question 
that has always troubled archaeologists. Some writers have suggested that 
they were fastened to the bows of canoes as ornaments. Others believe that 
Indian women wore them on their heads to indicate that they were eligible for 
marriage, while some claim they were worn onl) after they were married.” 
According to others, they were used in playing games, but many students who 
have given the subject considerable thought say their use is unknown.” and 
may remain a puzzle for all time. This thought struck me forcibly, and for 
years I have endeavored to find, if possible, some solution of the problem. 
We know that many collectors will spend more time and money in securing 
these effigies than any other Indian relic, but it is the significance of the use 
of the object, far more than its workmanship or beauty, that interests the true 
archaeologist. 

* Moorehead, Warren, K., Stone Age in North America, Vol. 2, p. 14., Boston, 
1910. 


“ Hinsdale, Wilbert B., Primitive Man in Michigan, p. 99, University of Michigan, 
1925. 
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During the summer of 1934, I became acquainted with a Methodist clergy- 
man, the Rev. John Silas, a well educated, full-blooded Chippewa Indian, 
whose ancestors were prominent in that tribe. Mr. Silas was born about five 
miles south of the little Indian village of Saganing and two miles east and one- 
half mile north of Pinconning, near the short of Saginaw Bay. His father had 
chosen this quiet spot as a home where he could teach his family the customs 
and traditions of his people without being disturbed by a too close contact 
with the white lumbermen and settlers. From his dwelling a path led to the 
Bay, while westward another terminated on the great sand ridge at what was 
known as the Shore Trail, but often incorrectly called the Mackinaw Trail. 
At the edge of the Bay he kept his dugout canoe, in which he frequently made 
trips to Saganing and Bay City. 

I found Mr. Silas so intelligent and capable of imparting information that 
it was a pleasure as well as very instructive to converse with him, and in the 
interview which followed he said: “In prehistoric times the Chippewa tribe 
was divided into clans, each having the name of some creature, such as a 
turtle, fox, beaver, or other member of the animal kingdom.” 

He remarked, with an apparent feeling of pride, that his family belonged 
to the Beaver Clan. Once, when traveling in Canada, he met some Indians and 
told them that he was a Chippewa ‘‘What clan?” they inquired; ‘‘Beaver,”’ 
he answered. He was conducted to a house and informed that the people living 
there were members of his clan. They proved to be relatives, and since then 
he visits them each summer. 

I handed Mr. Silas a beautiful porphyry “bird-stone” (Figure 7), the 
ground-mass of which was 
greenish-black, with im 
bedded yellow-green crys 
tals, symmetrical and of fine 
workmanship, representing 
the figure of a beaver. He 
looked at it fondly, pressed 


it closely between his hands, 
cast his eyes upward and 
said: ‘‘This is the sacred to Fic. 7 —Beaver effigy from Michigan. 
tem of our clan.’’ His eyes 
brightened and he stated that as a small boy he remembered how at times 
when his family sat down on the earth to eat, a hickory stick was set in the 
ground, in the center of the group, with the beaver totem fastened at the top. 
He also recalled that whenever a feast was held, the totem would be erected, 
and presents brought by those attending would be placed around it. 
“Bird-stones”’ usually have flat bases with a hole drilled in each end, and 
the hickory stick was forked so that one tine was inserted through each hole. 


This manner of mounting the totem seemed strange to me, being quite different 
from my former ideas. Mr. Silas said that when thus ceremonially displayed, 
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the beaver faced the west, for it was to the west that the spirits of his forefathers 
had departed. 

Mr. Silas displayed strong feeling when he said: ‘‘This emblem meant as 
much to my father as the American flag does to you.” It indicated that they 
belonged to a great and powerful clan, and that they should ever be mindful 
of the fact that to their tribe they owed everything. It was considered a great 
honor for the head of a family to have possession of the totem, for it was a 
sacred object and great reverence was accorded the one who held it. 

In selecting the material for these objects, extreme care was used. The 
members of the clan were instructed to secure a stone of unusual markings, 
sometimes a mass of fine black, brown, red or green banded slate; more rarely, 
one of porphyry, jasper or even fine granite. After securing suitable material, 
the Indian lapidary worked it into the proper totemic figure. The clan was 
then called together and, at the ceremonial festivities, it was presented to a 
warrior who had brought honor to the clan; and this, in reality, was an honor 
to himself and family. ‘‘The medicine men,” said Mr. Silas, “did not have 
these totems in their possession; only the chief and his leaders had the honor 
to carry them.” 

Does it not seem strange that the very stone most highly prized by the 
prehistoric Indian is to-day considered the most valuable by many of his white 
successors? But what a vast difference in significance! To the one, an em- 
blematic figure venerated for what it represents; to the other, merely an in- 
teresting curiosity, representing nothing more than a bit of skillfully carved 


stone. 


GEORGE X. ALLEN 
Bay City, Michigan 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
GENERAL 
FREDERICK WEBB HoDGE ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATION FUND 


In December of 1886, Dr. Frederick Webb Hodge joined the Hemenway 
Southwestern Archaeological Expedition to Arizona, and began a career in 
anthropology which will reach its fiftieth anniversary in 1936. The occasion is 
to be marked by the creation of the Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary Pub- 
lication Fund, under the guidance of the following Sponsoring Committee: H. 
B. Alexander, Franz Boas, Herbert E. Bolton, Fay-Cooper Cole, Carl E. Guthe, 
E. L. Hewett, AleS Hrdlitka, A. V. Kidder, Jesse L. Nusbaum, Bruno Oetteking 
Elsie Clews Parsons, Edward Sapir, Frank G. Speck, A. M. Tozzer, Henry R. 
Wagner, Clark Wissler. This Committee will appoint an editorial board, self- 
perpetuating, to select works in the field of American anthropology for publica- 
tion by the fund. Southwest Museum, of which Dr. Hodge has been Director 
since 1932, will administer the Fund as an endowment trust. 

All publications will be sold at approximate cost, the income of the Fund 
being used as a reserve to meet the heavy initial cost of printing and to cover 
possible deficits. Contributors to the Fund who so desire will receive a pro rata 
credit on its publications, enabling them eventually to recover in publications 
the amount of their contribution in dollars. Contributions should be sent to 
Hodge Fund, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Hodge is one of the pioneers of American anthropology. A founder of 
the American Anthropological Association, he edited its journal, the American 
Anthropologist, during its first fifteen years, meeting much of the initial expense 
from his own pocket. The Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
always the standard work of reference on this subject, is but one among many 
of his editorial and original contributions to the study of aboriginal America. 
Dr. Hodge headed the Bureau of American Ethnology for eight years. His long 
career has been one of constant support and encouragement to the study of 
American prehistory. The Fund which is to bear his name offers to his many 
friends and admirers an opportunity to do him personal honor, at the same 
time increasing the meager existing facilities for publication of research in 
the important field of American prehistory. 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


The ruin repair and stabilization work which was started by Earl H. 
Morris in 1934 at Mesa Verde National Park has been continued during the 
spring and summer of 1935. The project, under the direction of Paul R. Franke, 
completed much needed repair in Painted Kiva House, Spring House, Step 
House, Mug House, and in a number of smaller, unnamed ruins. Preliminary 
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plans and recommendations for repairs were also completed for Jug House, 
Mug House, Long House, Ruin No. 16, Buzzard House, Swallows Nest and 
Oak Tree House. All these ruins were found in need of emergency stabilization 
repairs, and the work will be resumed as soon as additional funds are allocated. 


Definite plans have been completed for an archaeological reconnaissance of 
the Mesa, established to locate, describe, number and gather sherd collections 
of all the archaeological sites. The purpose is to reduce the present confusion 
of names and number systems as well as to determine the type and distribution 
of the ruins of the Basket Maker 


Pueblo complex on this Mesa. 


The park has enjoyed the largest travel year in its history. An addition to 
the museum is under construction and should be completed before next spring. 
This addition will permit a chronological arrangement of the exhibits, and one 
hall has been planned to house exhibits of natural history and human ecology 
to supplement the archaeological material. Five miniature groups depicting 
the various Southwestern cultures will be placed in the new wing. Two of these 
sets have already been compieted and placed on exhibit, meeting with much 
favorable comment. The completed groups represent the Basket Maker II and 
Basket Maker III culture phases. White Dog Cave, as described by Kidder 
and Guernsey, was selected to represent the first agricultural phase. The data 
for the Basket Maker III group were taken from the field notes of Jesse 
Nusbaum’s excavation of Step House Cave, and Earl H. Morris’ excavations 
of Basket Maker sites on Red Mesa. 


The Park has also received a number of excellent collections, consisting in 
the majority of cases of artifacts collected on or near the Mesa Verde in the 
early 90's. These will help greatly in filling out the present exhibit material. 


During November, Gila Pueblo again conducted excavations at Snaketown, 
a Hohokam village in the Gila Basin of southern Arizona. The brief season was 
devoted mainly to the discovery of certain details which would strengthen and 
amplify the unsuspected long growth history of the Hohokam culture found 
in the winter of 1934-35. 


Recent excavations made by a joint expedition of the Museum of Northern 
Arizona and the Arizona State Teachers College at Flagstaff, under the direc- 
tion of John C. McGregor, have shown that the inhabitants of the Flagstaff 
vicinity of about eight hundred years ago had specialized places or courts for 
the playing of games. This announcement, coming on top of the one previously 
made by Gila Pueblo concerning a ball-court uncovered at Snaketown in 
southern Arizona, adds considerably to the interest of this newly raised prob- 
lem, as it extends the trait well into Pueblo territory. 

The structure excavated by the Museum-College expedition is an oval 
about a hundred feet long and forty-five feet wide with slightly pointed ends. 
It has a level floor and sloping sides which probably rose to a height of seven 
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or eight feet. At the north and south ends, openings were left in the walls to 
serve as entrances, and near the south end there was found a ‘‘goal”’ consisting 
of four rocks set into the floor. 

The first and best known structure of this kind in the Flagstaff region was 
recorded by Dr. J. W. Fewkes many years ago. It lies in the valley below the 
prehistoric ruin of Wupatki on the Wupatki National Monument. Dr. Fewkes 
called it a ‘“‘reservoir.’"’ Three additional structures, all similar in size and 
orientation, have: been located by the archaeological survey of the Museum of 
Northern Arizona under the direction of Dr. H. S. Colton. Work has been 
started by the Museum-College expedition on a second structure east of Flag- 
staff to get further information on this highly important problem. 


NORTHERN AREA 


During the past two summers, Mr. James B. Griffin of the Ceramic Re- 
pository, University of Michigan, has visited a number of the museums and 
research collections in the Middle West. Particular attention has been paid to 
ceramic remains, and especial emphasis was given during the first season to 
the pottery now considered as belonging to the Upper Mississippi phase. Prob- 
ably the most interesting studies of last summer were the Mill Creek sites 
of northwestern Iowa and the Central Basin sites of the Illinois River valley. 
Mr. Griffin hopes to be able to visit several of the eastern museums in the 
spring in order to complete his analysis of the Ft. Ancient aspect, which was 
begun almost three years ago. Most of the academic year of 1934-35 was 
devoted to a detailed study of the pottery from the Norris Basin in eastern 
Tennessee. This study is now awaiting publication along with Professor Webb’s 
voluminous report on the various sites in that area. 

If the Ceramic Repository is to measure up to the expectations and re- 
quirements of the archaeological fraternity in the eastern section of the country, 
its files must be continually replenished with reasonably large and representa- 
tive sherds from the various sites in the area. Any material that will help us 
to build up a complete comparative collection is welcomed. 

The technological work at the Ceramic Repository, conducted by Mr. Fred- 
erick R. Matson, Jr., has been mainly that of determining some of the physical 
properties of American Indian pottery and making petrographic analyses of 
wares by means of thin sections and powders studied with the aid of a micro- 
scope. Porosity and specific gravity determinations were made on about one 
hundred sherds from Fort Ancient, Ohio. The sherds were divided into three 
groups according to the kind of tempering material used: shell, grit, and shell- 
grit. A statistical analysis of the results showed that the porosity range for 
each of the groups closely approximated a normal distribution. Series of 


Hohokam sherds were also measured. Some of the physical characteristics of 
figurines obtained by the University of Michigan expedition at Seleucia in 
Mesopotamia were determined for the Classical Museum of the University. 
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An objective analysis of the pottery obtained by Dr. E. F. Greenman dur- 
ing the past summer near Imlay City, Michigan, is being made, together with a 
study of the properties of the clays available in that region, in an effort to 
obtain a better understanding of the technique employed by the Indians in 
the fabrication of pottery. It is hoped that some of the tests made will prove 
serviceable in the taxonomic classification of pottery. 

If archaeologists when sending sherds to the Ceramic Repository would also 
include in their shipment a sample, about the size of a cigar box, of each of 
the kinds of clay found at or near the site from which the sherds come, they 
would greatly assist the pottery studies. An adequate knowledge of the clays 
available in most districts may only be obtained by an examination of samples. 
This information can then be correlated with the study of the specific materials 
used in the manufacture of the pottery represented by the sherds. 


A four-months period of field research in Lapeer County, Michigan, directed 
by Dr. Emerson F. Greenman, has just been brought to a successful termina- 
tion. The work was done for the Division of Great Lakes Archaeology of the 
Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan. The chief finds were a few 
thousand post molds, the skeletal remains of about one hundred individuals, a 
few hundred potsherds, a couple of dozen clay pipes and about the same number 
of stone artifacts. Added together, these objects represent two occupied areas, 
which may have been inclosed village sites, Midewiwin lodges or long houses. 
On the first of these sites, removal of the top soil disclosed two bands of post 
molds about six feet wide, forty feet apart and 575 feet long, with a line of 
burnt areas and ash pits running up and down the center for the entire length. 
The two bands of post molds came together at both ends. The second site, 
420 feet south of the first, exhibited the same sort of thing, but evidently was 
occupied for a shorter time. This one was 242 feet long and of about the same 
width. Both inclosures lay east and west, and they were not connected. Burials 
were found only on the first and larger site, both within and outside the two 
bands of post molds. There was a great variety in burial type, with extension, 
flexion, bundle burial, cremation, torso burials, superimposed burials, and 
four very interesting examples of re-articulation of bones. About a dozen skulls 
were artificially perforated and several had in addition holes in the parietal 
bones where skull discs, two or three inches in diameter, had been cut out. 
Perforations were all post mortem drillings. Artifacts were found with only 
one burial, if skull discs are excepted, two of which were found with other burials 
than the skulls from which they were taken. 

The ash pits contained very little in the way of refuse material, or anything 
else but unstratified ash. 


These two sites were in light sandy soil, lowland, in the shallow part of the 
Imlay channel, where the Great Lakes emptied across southern Michigan into 
the Lower end of Lake Michigan some 35,000 years ago. They are definitely 
pre-contact sites. The pottery is mainly Woodlands, but a good proportion of 
projectile points are triangular and unnotched. 
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The work on the Nowlin Mound near Lawrenceburg, Indiana, as continued 
this season under the direction of Mr. Glenn A. Black, has been most interesting, 
though rather disappointing in some respects. Work was started on June 17 at 
the 80 foot line and has progressed until, at this writing, the 160-165 foot 
trench is being completed. Within the area excavated this season five log 
tombs were found, all of which were very interesting from a structural stand- 
point. Between the 100 and 120 lines, four tombs were found, three of which 
were superimposed upon a tomb built upon the old surface. The three upper 
tombs had been dug into years ago and ruined, but sufficient was left to enable 
us to get overall dimensions and respective locations. Over one hundred shell 
beads, some points and other objects were found in the dirt which had been 
shoveled out and back by the previous excavator, and undoubtedly had 
originally been placed with the burials in the three tombs. Each of the four 
tombs had its own mound in a sense. The burial in the tomb upon the floor 
was the first burial made and covered with a small conical mound. The next 
tomb was placed upon the top of this mound and covered with more earth. 
The third tomb was placed upon this mound and so on until the four tombs 
had been built and covered with earth. The four tombs in their proper rela- 
tionship, as well as with their accompanying mounds, show clearly in the 
photographs. 

After passing the above area it was felt that the mound was completed 
from an archaeological standpoint, but while working on the 140-150 foot 
trench the workers found still another tomb which was intrusive into the 
west end of the mound. The burial has just been completely exposed at this 
writing and is one of the most interesting found in the entire mound. A large 
rectangular hole had been excavated into the west end of the mound, bark 
laid down upon the floor of the excavation, the four walls of logs placed in 
position and the burial with a covering of bark and red ochre placed in the 
excavation, after which of course it was filled. The slight level area. above 
this tomb is quite visible upon the contour map of the mound, but had been 
accounted for previously as due to erosion. 

Six hundred Marginella shell beads had been placed upon the right hand. 
The manner in which they were lying when found indicates that they had been 
sewn to something rather than strung on strings. Five flint knives and a 
broken point were found at the right knee. Between the femurs were several 
flint flake knives, chips, two points, a broken drill and a beaver incisor; on 
the right ankle two bone awls had been placed. The most interesting and 
valuable object from a cultural standpoint was a sandstone tablet, so common 
in Adena type mounds, which had been placed along side the left leg, just below 
the knee. This tablet leaves no doubt whatever but that the burial, from a 
cultural standpoint, is inclusive with the other tomb burials in the mound, 
but of course intrusive, since it was placed into the finished mound by excavation 
from the surface. At several points on the burial level where the bark on the 
floor made a clean cleavage from the earth, it was possible to see marks caused 
by using a sharpened digging implement of some sort. 
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NORTHEASTERN AREA 


Douglas Byers of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, and Frederick 
Johnson of Peabody Museum, Harvard University, report a concerted attempt 
to systematize the study of New England archaeology. Byers is engaged in the 
preparation of an archaeological atlas while Johnson is compiling a manuscript 
reviewing in some detail the important known facts concerning New England 
archaeology. Special attention is being directed to the problem of chronology 
and the analysis and association of artifact types. An attempt will be made 
to apply the McKern classification to this field. 

Dr. Moorehead’s study, The Stone Axe and its Variants is going on apace 
with Johnson's assistance. 

Mr. Johnson also excavated a small site at Eastham, Massachusetts (on 
Cape Cod) which he is now writing up. Several members of the Archaeological 
Society of Connecticut have also been engaged in field research. 

Mr. Maurice Robbins of Attleboro, Massachusetts, reports the discovery, 
on an ancient site on Cape Cod, of a lodge floor of rectangular shape (size not 
given), the post molds of which were surrounded by rocks about the size of 
a human head presumably for the support of the structure. He is turning in 
his records to Phillips Academy. 


Dr. Frank G. Speck of the University of Pennsylvania devoted the past 
summer to a reconnaissance of Indian (Naskapi) and Straits of Belle Isle 
Eskimo sites in southern Labrador, under a grant from the Faculty Research 
Fund of the University. 


The following report was submitted by Mr. W. J. Wintemberg of the 
Anthropological Division, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. It will be 
interesting to compare his perforated human bones with those exhumed by 
Dr. Hinsdale last year in Michigan. 

Early in July, 1935, Mr. Wintemberg in collaboration with Dr. J. C. B. 
Grant, Professor of Anatomy, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, partly 
excavated a prehistoric Indian cemetery in the city of Windsor, Ontario. 
Several bundle burials, surrounded by skulls, and two torso burials were dis- 
covered. Five of the skulls have a hole drilled through the sagittal suture near 
the bregma, and another has a lenticular cut, about 3 inches long and 3/8- 
inch wide (apparently made by sawing with a knife of chipped stone) which 
extends transversely across the parietals and penetrates the brain cavity. One 


of the bundles of long-bones included an artificially perforated humerus and 
femur. 

After the preliminary examination of this burial site, Mr. Wintemberg 
made an intensive exploration of the well-known double-walled Southwold 
earth-works in Elgin County, Ontario, about 125 miles east of Windsor. Traces 
of the palisades, of which the earthworks undoubtedly formed the supports, 
were discovered. The molds of the holes of the wall-posts of houses also were 
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found. All these will be shown on the large-scale map of the site, which is in 
course of preparation. Most of the archaeological material discovered at the 
site is of the same character as that from some Neutral sites previously ex- 
plored, and indicates that this site was inhabited by that people. The site is 
prehistoric. 


On November 1 the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City, suspended for the season its operations on the Vermont shore 
of Lake Champlain opposite Fort Ticonderoga, where Mr. G. T. Olsen has 
been augmenting his extraordinary collection of unbaked clay and stone tubes. 
Additional native copper necklaces were also recovered with the usual ac- 
companiment of minor stone artifacts. 


Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard University contributes the following note: 
“Dr. Caso, Dr. Gamio, Dr. Marquina and Dr. DelRio attended the Second 
Assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geography and History held in 
Washington during the week of October 14. They also visited the museums in 
New York and Cambridge. The courtesies of these Mexican officials have been 
appreciated by several institutions of the United States and it was a pleasure 
to greet these representatives.” 


In New York State much field work has been accomplished during the 
summer and fall. The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences sent a party of 
eight men, under the supervision of Mr. William A. Ritchie, to several parts of 
the state. Late Algonkin village and workshop sites were excavated in the 
Susquehanna Valley, greatly expanding the Museum’s collections of pottery 
and other artifacts, and shedding additional light on the early development of 
the Algonkins of the Third Period and their subsequent contacts with the 
Iroquois. 

Highly significant confirmation of the culture congeries and major -aspects 
of the Archaic occupation, as previously published, accrued from the excavation 
of two village sites of this earliest definite horizon in the east, in the Finger 
Lakes region. Beveled adzes, rude choppers, hundreds of characteristic narrow- 
bladed, straight-stemmed projectile points, and painted antler-tine artifacts, 
together with a large quantity of less distinctive material, came to light in 
debris which was as sterile of pottery and agricultural vestiges as the great 
key station at Lamoka Lake. 

The study of Iroquois archaeology was not neglected; two prehistoric 
Seneca village sites and a Cayuga cemetery of the historic period (Ca. 1720) 
were explored. 


Vincent J. Schaefer, President of the Van Epps-Hartley Chapter and Charles 
F. Goddard, President of the Long Island Chapter of the New York State 
Archaeological Association, report progress in field work by their groups. 
Notable finds by Mr. Roy Latham of the latter Society were made in eastern 
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Long Island. In what were apparently ceremonial cache pits, 18 steatite pots, 
all carefully ‘‘killed,’’ together with great numbers of argillite, quartzite, and 
chert points, felsite celts and adzes, and several other stone types, occurred. 
Without doubt these were directly imported from Connecticut. 


The American Museum of Natural History, Dr. N. C. Nelson reveals, has 
recently been presented by the collector. Mr. Ernest Shoemaker, with a series 
of some 3,000 catalogued stone specimens such as projectile points, celts, 
grooved axes, notched hoes, pestles, pipes, pendants, bannerstones, birdstones, 
pottery, and several other types, all gathered from the surface of village sites 
lining both sides of the Potomac and Anacostia (East Branch) rivers in the 
District of Columbia and immediate surroundings. Since this collection, which 
was started in 1877, probably represents the last extensive assemblage from 
this now populous area, the absence of bone and shell objects which would 
make it completely representative is lamentable. 


Under the auspices of the Archaeological Society of Delaware, periodic in- 
vestigations of the Slaughter Creek Algonkin village site on Delaware Bay are 
being conducted. Messrs. H. Geiger Omwake and Archibald Crozier, and Drs. 
D. S. Davidson and J. Alden Mason in particular are participating. Numerous 
middens or shell pits and five burials have come to light. Bone and stone im- 
plements are extremely rare in these pits, but pottery of two distinct types 
occurs together at all levels, one a crude heavy ware with pointed bottom and 
cord or fabric markings, the other a relatively thin hard paste bearing incised 
and impressed designs, often with the triangle as a motif. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Eastern States Archaeological Federation 
held in Baltimore on October 19, Mr. Donald Cadzow, Archaeologist for the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, reported that the commission is prepared 
to begin the most extensive research program ever to be undertaken in Penn- 
sylvania under the Works Progress Administration. An appropriation of 
$24,326 of a projected $85,000 fund has been approved for archaeological 
purposes. Excavations will be carried on in Somerset, Bradford, Bucks, Carbon, 
Crawford, Luzern, Venango, and Washington counties with a force of 400 men. 


The Baltimore meeting was attended by delegates from Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland. 


SoutH AMERICAN AREA 


The University Museum's (Philadelphia) expedition to the Goajira Penin- 
sula has returned to this country. The following summary account of the ar- 
chaeology is presented by Mr. Lewis J. Korn, archaeologist of the expedition. 

An archaeological survey of the Goajira Peninsula in northern Venezuela 
and Colombia was made during the months of June, July and August, in con- 
junction with the ethnological expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum and Columbia University, headed by Dr. Vincenzo Petrullo and Dr. 
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Paul Kirchhoff. The archaeological work was mainly of a reconnaissance nature 
for the purpose of locating and mapping sites; the greater part of the peninsula 
was investigated. 

The Goajira Peninsula is part of the semi-arid coastal plain of northern 
South America. Topographically it is similar to the arid cactus country of our 
Southwest, with a series of low, parallel volcanic mountain ranges in the north- 
ern half while the rest of the peninsula is a low plain of open savannas fringed 
by large areas of cactus and montecito. It is doubtful if the peninsula ever sup- 
ported a large aboriginal population during pre-Columbian times, although at 
present it is estimated that about 18,000 Gaojiro Indians are living in the area. 
The Goajiros depend mainly upon cattle grazing for subsistance, with the ex- 
ception of those who live in the more fertile valleys of the Macuira Mountains 
in the north where some agriculture is carried on. 

Several factors were unfavorable for extensive excavations; the sites along 
the coast being subjected to the continual shifting of the sand dunes, and the 
inundation of the inland areas during the short rainy season makes it prac- 
tically impossible to find any superimposed or stratified sites there. No sites 
were found with sufficient depth of deposit to permit a stratigraphic study. 

The survey shows that the greater number of sites are among or near the 
many sand dunes that dot the coasts. These dunes acted as natural catch- 
basins, and deep water holes dug by the natives and known locally as cacimbas 
were always found in their vicinity. They were the source of permanent water 
supply in earlier times as well as to-day. Three pre-Columbian sites were found 
in the sand dunes near Uleri and Cuzi on the east coast, and three at Puerto 
Estrella on the north coast. Many recent sites were also found in the vicinity. 
The inland area, with the exception of the Macuira locality, is practically a waste- 
land, there being no springs or streams, and therefore could not have supported 
a large permanent aboriginal population; at least all signs of early occupation 
had been obliterated by the great amount of wind erosion prevailing during 
the dry, and inundation during rainy seasons. Only among the Macuira Moun- 
tains in the north does a permanent running-water supply exist the year round 
and several prehistoric sites were located near the town of Nazareth. 

Secondary urn burial seems to have been practised throughout the Goajira, 
usually in groups of mortuary urns, infant and adult. In most cases no artifacts 
were associated with the burials, although in some of the recent urn burials 
beads of European manufacture were found, and at Cuzi the burial urns were 
usually placed on top of turtle bones. The burial urns were covered or had been 


covered with smaller, plain, shallow bowls. In a few cases secondary burials 
were found in which only the long bones and skulls were bunched together; 
no fragments of burial urns were found nearby. 

Urn burials containing red-painted bones, where all the bones including the 
skull had been painted with red ochre, were found and the distribution seems 
limited to the eastern coast from Castilletes to Paraguaipoa. These red-painted 
burials were located in sand dunes, crevices of rocks and in cliff shelters The 
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native Goajiro Indians still practise secondary urn burial, in which the bones 
are merely scraped and washed clean with water. They have no knowledge of 
the custom of painting the bones of their deceased and state that these red- 
painted bone burials represent either the Parajuanas, another Arawak tribe 
recently displaced by the Goajiros, or that they belong to the Cocinas, a rob- 
ber band of Goajiros, who lived until recently in the vicinity of Cuzi. Con- 
sequently they have no objection to anyone investigating these red-painted 
bone burials. However, the recent burial urns containing these painted bones 
are similar to those of the Goajiro and may represent a forgotten burial trait. 
The burial urns are globular or elongated with rounded bottoms, and the cruder 
brown types are usually incised while the lighter brown ty pes had painted de- 
signs. 

All the shell heaps among the sand dunes had been scattered by the ele- 
ments; consequently it usually was necessary to be content with collections of 
surface finds only. Very few stone artifacts were found, only one fragment of a 
crude polished stone celt, some stone hammers, a crude stone ax evidently 
showing secondary chipping for hafting, brown stone grinders and fragments 
of metates, and a few stone and shell ornaments. The sherd material was made 
up of plain brown and red ware, some painted ware from the “archaic” sites 
of Cuzi, Nazareth and Puerto Estrella, and incised, relieved and modeled frag- 
ments of bowls and annular bases. 

Pottery of the ‘archaic’ type shows a relationship to that of the Antilles 
rather than to the nearby highland cultures of Colombia. One boat-shaped 
bow! and several other fragments that can be identified as the same ty pe are 
Antillean in form, and the conventionalized loop handles and lugs from shallow 
bowls suggest a definite Antillean connection. Future study of the pottery types 


is necessary before any definite correlation can be attempted. 


The Peruvian government plans an archaeological congress to be held at 
Trujillo on the 29th of December. This congress will discuss the problems of 
the north coast Chimu archaeology as its principal subject. Furthermore the 
antiquity laws for Peru, as well as the future arrangements with foreign sci 
entific institutions, will be discussed with the view of establishing model laws. 
The National Museum of Peru has carried out extensive and important ar- 
chaeological investigations around the Inca town of Cuzco, under the able direc- 
of Dr. Luis E. Valcarcel. The results of these investigations, together with other 
important studies on Peruvian archaeology, are published regularly in the 
Revista del Museo Nacional de Lima. 


The American Museum of Natural History, New York, is sending Dr. and 
Mrs. Wendell C. Bennett to the archaeological congress at Trujillo. After the 
congress they will initiate a survey of Chimu archaeological sites between 


Trujillo and Lambayeque. They plan to stay in Peru about eight months. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Evidence of Early Man in North America. EpGar B. Howarp. (The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 24, 61 pp., 26 pls., Philadelphia, 
1935.) 


This timely paper, relating to important new discoveries bearing on the 
question of the antiquity of man in America, should be stimulating reading 
even to those who, like myself, may be rather weary of the subject. It is a 
report on two unquestionable multiple associations of cultural and extinct 
animal remains investigated by the author since 1930 in eastern New Mexico, 
one in a cave on the eastern flank of the Guadalupe Mountains near Carlsbad 
and the other in an ancient lake deposit near Clovis. The results, taken to- 
gether with those obtained in recent years by J. D. Figgins and B. Brown 
at Folsom—also in New Mexico, by C. B. Schultz and others at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, and by M. R. Harrington from the Gypsum Cave in southern 
Nevada, appear to settle once and for all a long debated question and lend 
credibility, moreover, to at least some of the many earlier alleged discoveries. 

Mr. Howard tells briefly of the discovery of what he has called the Burnet 
Cave, and describes in some detail its excavation, covering a period of three 
field seasons, 1930-32. The cave is located twenty-six miles west of Carlsbad 
in the south fork of a canyon known as Rocky Arroyo, and is situated in a 
south facing limestone slope some seventy feet above the canyon floor. It 
is a simple oblong cavity, ca. fifty feet long by thirteen feet wide, with a full 
height of ca. twenty-five feet at the front end and six feet at the rear end. 
The chamber floor throughout its length was covered with a dry, unstratified, 
natural deposit, consisting of rocks and finer debris derived mostly from the 
disintegrating walls and ceiling,and which attained a depth in places of as much 
as nine feet. Complete excavation of this material revealed in the upper three 
feet, besides several fireplaces, five cremated Basket Maker burials with ac- 
companiments and—what is more important—below that level, ranging almost 
to the bottom, as many as thirteen well marked hearthsites, scattered frag- 
ments of burnt and unburnt bones of extinct animals, and four bona fide arti- 
facts. One of these is a Folsom-like flint point, found at a depth of over five 
feet, and the others are bone awls, not specifically located but occurring below 
the three-foot Basket Maker level. Among the partially identified bones of ex- 
tinct animals found scattered throughout the deposit are mentioned the horse, 
camel, musk ox, reindeer or caribou and bison, besides remains of sev eral other 
smaller forms some of which now survive only farther north or at higher 
altitudes. 

By good fortune the other discovery is an open air station of a strictly 
geological character, where the demonstrated presence of early man could 
scarcely have affected any of the vital archaeological questions at issue. The 
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site is located on the Staked Plains some ten miles south of Clovis, in a shallow 
basin known as Black Water Draw (a supposed headwater tributary of the 
Brazos river), which is characterized by scattered sand dunes and by a number 
of small, shallow, mostly dry saline lake beds, ranging over an area of several 
square miles, the remnants apparently of a former ancient lake. In relatively 
recent times these lakelets, some twenty in all, have however been enlarged and 
deepened by persistent wind erosion, which has removed all grass and top 
soil and thereby exposed the original stratified blue-gray sandy clay lake de- 
posit. This deposit attains a nearly uniform depth of about four feet and lies 
conformably on a stratum of calcareous clay commonly known as caliche, 
which in turn rests on sand and gravel. All of these strata are exposed here 
and there by natural erosion, and in one place the complete succession has 
recently been laid bare by gravel diggers. On the bare surface of these “blow 
holes” artifacts, including Folsom points, and extinct animal bones have been 
found weathered out from time to time by local residents, and Mr. Howard’s 
attention having been called to the occurrence, he has devoted parts of three 
field seasons (1932-34) to the locality. 

The result, briefly stated, is that he has not only recovered a fair abundance 
of archaeological remains of both recent and ancient aspects from the surface, 
but has found more strictly ancient remains in situ throughout the blue-gray 
deposit down almost to the top surfaces of the underlying caliche. These 
finds (apparently fourteen or more) include Folsom and Yuma points, end- 
scrapers, sidescrapers, and perforators, as well as broken and nondescript 
chipped flint pieces. Partly associated with these artifacts, and occurring it 
seems throughout the deposit, were also found traces of charcoal, including 
actual hearths, as well as numerous extinct animal bones, chiefly of the camel, 
bison, and mammoth. Horse remains, strangely enough were found only in the 
caliche deposit directly below the relic bearing stratum. 

Space forbids further consideration of the paper, which, in addition to the 
original contributions summarized above, retails a number of the old disputed 
finds, seeks to define and to indicate the geographic distribution of the Folsom 
and Yuma projectile points, and for the rest deals with such general but 
pertinent questions as early American somatic types, possible early migra- 
tion routes and Pleistocene chronology. It must suffice to say that Mr. Howard 
has done an all-round painstaking piece of work. Thus not only have topo- 
graphic and geologic features been taken into account, particularly at Clovis, 
but the mineral composition of the indicated lake deposit, its charcoal, verte- 
brate and invertebrate, diatom and pollen contents have all been studied by 
specialists and the results, where positive, given due weight by the author in 
formulating his inevitable but modestly expressed conclusions. Briefly stated, 
these conclusions are that man made his appearance in western North America 
at a time when climatic conditions were considerably cooler and moister than 
at present, that he was contemporary with several faunal species generally con- 
sidered typical of the Pleistocene, and the guess is ventured that the time 
elapsed since his arrival may be all of 10,000 years. 
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Comment is scarcely necessary, but it is opportune to remark that archae- 
ology has come a long way in the half century or more since Thomas Wilson 
and Professor Whitney made their extravagant claims. In other words, the 
critical attitude initiated by W. H. Holmes and strenuously maintained until 
lately by A. Hrdlitka has brought about greater caution and correspondingly 
more reliable results. The problem of absolute antiquity, to be sure, is not 
yet settled; neither is it certain that the Folsom, i.e., our earliest known flint 
technique, can be linked to the Solutrean of Europe—a suggestion indirectly 
ventured by the reviewer in 1919; but at least it may now be claimed that the 
investigation has been placed on a secure footing. 

Criticism, in view of the importance and general excellence of the report, 
seems out of place. One may suggest, however, that an additional table giving 
the exact number and depth positions of the chipped flints found in situ at 
Clovis would have been helpful. In the same way, the bibliographic footnotes 
would have been more readily useful had the page references been added. The 
fairly extensive bibliography might well have included two not unimportant 
papers, one by O. P. Hay in the American Anthropologist for 1918 (pp. 1-36), 
entitled Further Consideration of the Occurrence of Human Remains in the 
Pleistocene Deposit at Vero, Florida, and the other the general treatment of 
the whole American antiquity question by N. C. Nelson in Chapter III of 
the Fifth Pacific Congress volume (1933), entitled The American Aborigines. 
Finally, the reviewer must plead “‘not guilty’’ to having claimed (p. 134) any- 
thing like intimate connection between the Azilian flint industry of western 
Europe and the somewhat similar industry found in Mongolia. 


N. C. NELSON 


Gypsum Cave, Nevada. MARK RAYMOND HARRINGTON. (Southwest Museum 
Papers, No. 8, 197 pp., 19 pls., 77 figs., Los Angeles, 1933.) 


This account of the excavation of a cave site in Nevada is divided into 
three parts, fully illustrated by 19 plates and 77 figures. 

?art I consists of an account of the discovery of the site and its exploration. 
Part II is a detailed description of the specimens found and their relations to 
the deposits in which they occurred. In Part III, the finds are analyzed, cor- 
relations are made with other regions, and analogies suggested to show that 
man lived in America during the latter part of the Pleistocene or early recent 
periods. 

The separation into Part III of all deductive matter from the factual data 
given in Parts I and II makes the report all the more valuable as a reference 
source. These conclusions, considered solely on the bases given by the author, 
present new concepts of New World archaeology for which the work of the past 


ten years in North America had revealed the urgent need. Considered in the 
light of additional knowledge made available since the publication of this re- 
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port, it would be difficult successfully to combat Harrington's deductions. Re- 
gardless of the opinion the reader may hold as to the validity of these con- 
clusions, they will be found very stimulating. 

In a report that is certain to prove as permanent a reference as this, its 
use would have been facilitated by a full index, although the tables of contents 
are complete; by so arranging the descriptive text that it might more readily 
be found in relation to the specific illustrations to which it refers; and by giving 
the bibliography as a unit, rather than as footnotes. 

The most significant points of Harrington’s work, as described in this re- 
port, are: 

(1) The establishment of a cultural horizon in North America underlying 
that heretofore defined as Basket Maker. 

(2) The unquestionable association of artifacts with extinct fauna. 

(3) The richness of the associated fauna that is certain to prove important 
in establishing geological age of extinct species when more is known of the 
Quaternary period in North America. 

(4) The review and analysis of previous discoveries made in America, the 
significance of which becomes more important as new data are presented. 

Such analyses by authors of their own finds add materially to the value of 
any report. When made by an authority with the varied experience of Dr. 
Harrington, they become even more valuable. 

E. B. SAYLES 


An Introduction to Nebraska Archaeology. WiLttiam DUNCAN STRONG (Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 93, ‘No. 10, 323 pp., 25 pls., 30 
figs., Washington, 1935.) 


This report, which has been awaited impatiently by all who have worked 
in the Plains or adjacent areas, surpasses even the high standards set by the 
author's previous works, and is far more comprehensive than the modest title 
indicates. 

In the foreword Dr. Strong points out that the paper was written before 
the initiation of the new terminology and taxonomic method at present in the 
process of development, but that he has used the term “culture” in the sense 
of the new term “aspect.’’ He has consistently inserted the new terminology 
in parentheses after his own terms. This is especially valuable in places where 
he has employed a term in a sense other than that in which it is now used, 
and adds to the clarity of the text, as on page 248: “. . . the ceramic complex 
of the Upper Republican culture (aspect) can at present (1932) be divided 
into two phases (foci).’"’ This mechanical aid plus the statistical and trait-by- 
trait analysis employed does much to set the paper far above the usual general 
archaeological report. 


In the section on the “Historic and Traditional Background,” the author 
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has gleaned and assembled the material pertinent to the subject from the 
journals of the early chroniclers who explored the Plains and adjacent areas. 
Table I is a digest of sixteen maps by travelers from 1673 to 1819, giving 
their location of the tribes in and near Nebraska. This section in itself is an 
important contribution to the archaeology of the central Plains and will spare 
future students of Plains archaeology many long and tedious hours of historical 
research, which is far too often neglected by the archaeologist. 

In the description of the environmental setting, the variety of geographical 
contrasts, within an area which is all too frequently considered a uniform region, 
is appropriately emphasized, together with the cultural adaptations of the local 
tribes. 

The section on ‘‘Previous Archaeological Work’’ adequately includes the 
available information on work executed with sufficient care to merit its inclu- 
sion in a survey of scientific value. 

After fifty-five pages devoted to the above items, which furnish the student 
with a valuable background of historical and geographical setting, and the 
archaeological problems of the area, the author plunges into an exposition of 
his own work and a trait-by-trait description of the cultural complexes en- 
countered. 

Beginning with the historic Pawnee sites which are adequately docu- 
mented, Dr. Strong states his method of approach to be “the advance from 
the known and historic into the unknown and pre-historic.”” By determining 
the cultural complex of known Pawnee sites he hopes to be able to trace these 
back through the protohistoric and prehistoric periods and thus reconstruct 
Pawnee history. The cultural manifestations in the documented sites, particu- 
larly the Hill Site, are ably described and listed. Following this is a brief de- 
scription of two other sites, Burkett and Schuyler, which have just a trace of 
trade material but no indication that the horse had yet been obtained. This 
would seem to indicate that they were not inhabited much after 1600. These 
sites he consistently refers to as protohistoric Pawnee, although he places a 
question mark after it on the classification chart on page 2. The houses in the 
sites are round as in the historic Pawnee sites but have only four center posts 
in contrast to the six or eight of the historic houses. Aside from the general 
superiority and richness of the ceramics, Strong points out many basic re- 
semblances between the pottery of these protohistoric sites and the known 
Pawnee sites.* Likewise he shows the similarity of the two ‘“‘foci’’ in other 
characteristics, and states: 


* This summer, in the Southeastern part of the state, Mr. A. T. Hill of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society excavated a site which is almost identical to the Oneota 
of Iowa. While a detailed study of the materials has not been made, Mr. Hill and I are 
of the opinion that the pottery bears as close a resemblance to historic Pawnee as 
the sites under discussion. In this case, however, legend and history indicate the culture 
to be Siouan and not Pawnee. 
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“Considering the relationship of this older culture to that of the historic 
Pawnee we find that the former contains just one-half of the peculiarly char- 
acteristic Pawnee artifact types, namely a more abundant, richer, but rather 
similar ceramic type, large flat side scrapers (quartzite), grooved mauls, catli- 
nite elbow pipes, bison rib shaft straighteners, and toothed fleshers of bone 
(the latter rare in protohistoric sites, however). Besides these, the two cultures 
share many common artifact types such as chipped celts and hoes, hammer 
stones, rubbing stones, pecking stones, shaft polishers, bone awls, bone and 
antler picks, bone beads, and scapula hoes. Of the more unique artifacts, both 
phases of culture possess perforated or polished quartz crystals and decorated 
animal remains. On the other hand, the protohistoric culture is particularly 
characterized by fine triangular arrowpoints, flaked stone knives, and abund 
ance of short end scrapers, T-shaped chipped stone drills, platform and clay 
pipes, and fragmentary antler or bone bracelets.’"—P. 68. 

It is upon this similarity that Strong bases his contention that the sites 
are probably protohistoric Pawnee. This, taken together with the fact that 
the sites are located in the heart of the Pawnee country, makes the conclusion 
of their genetic relationship seem sound and logical, but it must be borne in 
mind that these similarities might indicate only a parallel relationship. The 
clearcut time sequence which certainly adds to the plausibility of the conten- 
tion for a genetic relationship does not, however, clinch the case. A reference 
to Table I, pp. 12-13, which is based upon only casual and hearsay evidence 
of early chroniclers eloquently tells of the unrest and tribal movements within 
the area and consequently depreciates any archaeological theory based upon a 
concept of a relatively static tribal distribution. While it is very possible and 
even probable that the Burkett and Schuyler sites may be of Pawnee origin, 
it has not been as yet so proven. 

A large section is devoted to a description of prehistoric sites, the methods 
of excavation and an analysis of the information obtained. Throughout the 
author points out errors and improvements in technique. The reader is given a 
view of the immensity of the field and an understanding of the limited work 
which has been done. Problems and suggestions for future work occur on 
nearly every page and one is always wishing that the author had had more time 
and money with which to do more work. The insufficient work frequently gives 
rise to such disappointing sentences as: ‘‘Possibly these [slabs over a thin 
burned stratum] may occur farther east than our trench extended”’ (P. 201). 

While promising a complete report on the work of the Smithsonian Insti 
tution at Signal Butte in western Nebraska at some later date, the writer has 
included a very satisfactory summary in this paper. The site consists of three 
distinct strata of cultural detritus separated by sterile soil apparently of aeolian 
origin. The lower two strata are devoid of pottery. In Level I the leaf-shaped 
points of medium to large size, sometimes with a concave base, are reminiscent 
of the Folsom type. At the Lindenmeier (Colorado) site, the only known Folsom 
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camp site, this type is the only form, other than the true Folsom, which is 
found. The stemmed point which also éccurs in Level I is the predominant 
projectile point type in Level II. Both flint work and pottery in the upper 
level connect with the agricultural cultures of the upper Republican River area. 

In regard to the age of the Signal Butte site the author points out several 
significant items. (A) The nature of the soil immediately below Level I is a 
controversial point. From photographs and a cursory examination, Drs. Sears 
and Van Royen are of the opinion that it is of aeolian origin. Close observation 
and mechanical analysis lead Kirby and Strong to believe it to be water de- 
posited. All authorities agree that Level I itself, except the cultural detritus, 
is wind deposited. (B) Both levels I and II represent old soil zones. (C) No 
evidence of extinct mammalian forms was encountered. 

The conditions of Signal Butte would seem to indicate post-Wisconsin 
climatic fluctuations, a contention which is strengthened by observations made 
throughout Nebraska by Dr. Van Royen and the reviewer. If this is inter- 
preted by the peat bog data of the Middle West assembled by Sears, the oldest 
level would date back some eight or ten thousand years; Level II, about five 
thousand; and the uppermost level, within the last thousand years. 

While there are certain typological similarities betwe a Signal Butte Level 
I and the Folsom points, strengthened by the actual »»esence of Level I types 
in the Lindenmeier Folsom site, the fact that no evidence of extinct animals 
was found on the Butte suggests a later period for the Butte than the Folsom 
quarries, a contention with which the author is in agreement. 

In eastern Nebraska another stratified site (Sterns Creek) is described. 
There a lower level is found in a creek bank some twenty feet beneath the 
surface, with pottery, apparently of a Woodland type. On the surface above it 
is another culture (Nebraska) which is known to have a rather extensive dis- 
tribution. In dating this lower stratum the author does little more than report 
the estimate of Sterns, the original worker in the site, who gives it a minimum 
age of about 400 years. Later exploration in the locality has resulted in the 
discovery of three more similar, although less rich, sites all of which indicate 
similar conditions; that is, old terraces of small streams wnich subsequently 
have been covered over to a much higher level and then in recent times have 
been eroded out. The present rapidity and irregularity of deposition and erosion 
in Nebraska is well known, but it must be remembered that much of this is 
probably due to the extensive cultivation of the land, a condition which did not 
exist in aboriginal times. Due to the presence of prehistoric remains at the 
higher levels, the period of deposition must have taken place before the arrival 
of the white man. Were it not for the presence of pottery, one would be tempted 
to interpret the phenomenon in terms of climatic fluctuation as was done with 
Signal Butte. It is not the desire of the reviewer to suggest the possible millen- 
nial antiquity of pottery but to point out the dangers involved in the use of an 


apparently sound technique of dating prehistoric remains. In western Ne- 
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braska, where we have no check of any kind, the method, which I also have 
used, seems entirely logical but the same method in eastern Nebraska appears 
absurd because of the presence of pottery. 

The writer, on page 2, suggests a tentative classification of the known 
Nebraska culture complexes (Components), and discusses the problems in- 
volved toward the close of the paper. Two basic cultures are proposed, namely, 
the Mississippi and Great Plains. Of the latter, three components are known: 
Signal Butte II, Signal Butte I, and Lindenmeier (Colorado). The last is 
placed in a Northern Colorado focus, Folsom aspect, Early Hunting phase. 
Other sites having isolated Folsom points are rightly omitted from the classifi- 
cation. Signal Butte I and II are given distinct aspects. 

The most obvious surprise is the classification of the Walker Gilmore I as 
the Sterns Creek focus, lowa ‘‘Algonkian”’ aspect of the Woodland phase of the 
Mississippi basic culture (Italics mine). Among most archaeologists the Wood- 
land ‘‘cultures’’ have been given basic-culture status. The writer defends his 
position in this regard largely through the occurrence of Mississippi traits in 
the ‘‘Hopewell”’ cultures, especially in Louisiana. I do not believe this the 
place to discuss the status of the Woodland cultures. The broader aspects of 
the problems of classification are so great that they must be worked out co- 
éperatively. I do wish to point out, however, that in my opinion, when deter- 
mining basic culture, too much weight should not be given to highly specialized 
traits in one of several aspects or foci, especially when the aspect is a highly 
specialized one, as in the case of ‘‘Hopewell.”’ 

The Nebraska culture, which is roughly limited to the Nebraska woodlands 
area in the eastern part of the state, is made an aspect of the Upper Mississippi 
phase, which in my opinion is unquestionably correct. 

A new phase, the “Central Plains,"’ is proposed to include the Upper Re- 
publican, Lower Loup (the so-called protohistoric Pawnee), and Lower Platte 
(historic Pawnee) aspects. A detailed analysis of the Lower Loup (proto- 
historic Pawnee) shows it to have roughly a fifty per cent resemblance to the 
Wisconsin aspect of the Upper Mississippi Phase, which was the only one for 
which we had the determinants with which to compare it. The ordinary pottery 
from the site is not different in any important respect from the Upper Missis- 
sippi. The more elaborate forms which catch the eye, although they are not 
in the majority, do not appear so far removed from the Upper Mississippi 
when compared to sherds from an Oneota site in southeastern Nebraska. In 
my opinion, Strong’s ‘‘Lower Loup” and probably the ‘‘Lower Platte’ aspects 
belong to the Upper Mississippi phase. 

The large proportion of the prehistoric remains in central Nebraska are 
properly lumped together as four foci of the Upper Republican aspect. There 
can be no doubt concerning the close relationship of these groups, and I am 
in thorough accord in giving them aspect status. 

I believe it entirely proper at this point to question the existence of a 
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“Central Plains’’ phase. At first glance the ceramics of the Nebraska and 
Upper Republican aspects appear strikingly different. A more detailed analysis, 
however, shows a very high degree of similarity, certainly much more than 
exists between Woodland and Mississippi wares. The most striking difference 
is the presence of a thickened collar-like rim on slightly nore than half of the 
Upper Republican pots. The ware without this specialized rim is very similar 
to that of the Nebraska aspect. In fact, in many cases it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the plain ware of the Republican River aspect and some of the 
Nebraska aspect pottery. Moreover, the specialized rim type of the Upper Re- 
publican ware occurs, though less frequently, in cultures belonging definitely 
to the Nebraska aspect. 

A study of the St. Helena complex, which we first believed to be a mixture 
between the Nebraska and Upper Republican cultures, led us to a more careful 
study of certain foci of the latter aspect. The resulting comparison revealed 
that the Upper Republican also had the two types of pottery forms to such an 
extent that St. Helena might well be placed in the same aspect (Upper Re- 
publican). 

Concerning the similarity of the Nebraska and Upper Republican groups, 
Strong says: 

“On the other hand, the remainder of the artifact complex of the two is 
basically similar. Both cultures have tobacco pipes of pottery and stone, both 
have the two main types of arrowpoints already described, the same types of 
flint knives and scrapers, the same types of bone and antler implements, and 
both worked shell in much the same manner. Differences appear in the fact 
that pottery pipes predominate in Nebraska culture sites, stone pipes in Upper 
Republican culture sites, and the artifacts of the former culture generally ex- 
hibit a greater richness and variety than do those of the Upper Republican 
culture. Indeed, if it were not for the striking differences in ceramics [which we 
have shown not to be so significant] found at the two types of sites, tt would 
be rather hard to draw a clear line between the two cultures.’’—P. 267. 

With this clear statement of similarity in mind, it is hard to justify placing 
them in separate phases. Certainly it is difficult to follow the author in giving 
those two cultures and Woodland the same status. 

In all fairness to the author, it must be emphasized that he has repeatedly 
stated his classification to be only tentative and suggestive. I have meant only 
to point out some questions concerning it, and I wish to add that I have not 
as yet formulated a classification satisfactory to me. | believe that definite 
classification into phases should await detailed trait analyses for a number of 
components of each focus, and for foci of each aspect, followed by round table 
conferences with other archaeologists. 

I am in thorough agreement with Strong that phases and basic cultures 
must not be too inclusive or they will become meaningless. On the other hand, 
relationships should be shown where they exist. It is all too easy to magnify 
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the significance of differences which occur in our own materials and minimize 
those which occur in materials with which we are not familiar. For that reason 
I see the need for some conference method to establish the content of phases 
and basic cultures. The grouping of components into foci, and of foci into 
aspects, is a more local problem. 

In conclusion I wish to commend the author on an excellent piece of work. 
It draws together all the work done up to 1932. Problems are clearly stated 
and interpretations fearlessly suggested. Sometimes, even though usually in 
agreement, I feel that they are based upon too little evidence, but in such 
instances the author admits the sparsity of material. It is a distinct contribution 
to archaeological literature, and illuminates a heretofore unknown blank in 
North America. Every worker in the Middle West will want a copy on his 
desk within easy reach. 


H. BELL 


Excavations at Gualupita. SUZANNAH B. and GeorGE C. VAILLANT. (Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 35, Part 
1: 1-135, 35 figs., New York, 1934. 


In this monograph Dr. and Mrs. Vaillant continue the intensive study of 
early Central Mexican archaeological material begun by Dr. Vaillant in his 
publications of 1930 and 1931 on Zacatenco and Ticoman. At these “Archaic”’ 
sites in the Valley of Mexico he established for pottery vessels and figurines 
typological sequences that have chronological significance and serve to sub- 
divide the earliest stratum of occupation in the Valley, too long treated as a 
unit. 

Gualupita is a barrio, or ward, on the northeastern edge of the city of 
Cuernavaca, which is the capital of the State of Morelos, and lies fifty miles 
south of Mexico City in a semi-tropical valley. Archaeological material from 
Gualupita, in the collection of the Misses Bourgeois of Mexico City and 
Amatitlan, showed relationship to Ticoman, and led the authors to undertake 
excavations on the edge of the brickyard where the objects had been found. 
The beginning of the report describes the site, the method of excavation and 
the character of the finds. Four trenches were dug down to sterile ground, by 
fifty-centimeter levels where soil change was lacking. These established three 
archaeological periods, of which Gualupita I, the earliest, yielded four figurine 
types and simple pottery, Gualupita II contained pottery and figurines re- 
lated to Ticoman, and Gualupita III showed itself as sub-Aztec in character, 
with spindle-whorls, a rock crystal pendant, distinctive pottery, and few 
figurines. 


The bulk of the book is a detailed exposition of this material, arranged 
morphologically, with an introduction and conclusions for each section. First 
to be considered are the archaic figurine heads characteristic of the Early 
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cultures in Mexico, classified here by the system first evolved by Mr. Clarence 
L. Hay, and grouped by types under period headings. Pottery is taken up 
next, the wares of Gualupita I-II being considered as one phase, those of 
Gualupita III as the other. This section is followed by a discussion of imple- 
ments and ornaments of clay and stone, with mention of possible bone tools, and 
a detailed description of the twelve burials found. The latter include a skeleton 
with carved teeth, the first to be noted among Early cultures, and figurines 
and hematite found with the bodies. 

In the Conclusions, the authors not only summarize their material, but 
consider carefully all its implications of trade, contact, or conquest, and any 
possible correlation of it with traditional and historical information. They 
decide that, according to “‘our present data on Morelos, there is a basal early 
culture phase, Gualupita I, that is widely extended throughout Morelos and 
is apparently regional in type, although in contact with the Early and Middle 
Zacatenco phases of the Valley of Mexico. With this phase are amalgamated 
in Gualupita II elements of another culture probably based on the State of 
Puebla and represented in the Valley by the settlements of Ticoman, Cuicuilco, 
and parts of Azcapotzalco. ... : \n influx of people bearing the Teotihuacan 
culture may have brought an end to the Gualupita II period. The earlier 
Gualupita phases are succeeded by Gualupita III, a totally distinct culture 
from the preceding, and probably attributable to the Tlahuica. This complex 
is late in time and contemporaneous to the post-Teotihuacan—pre-Aztec cul- 
tures like the Matlatzinca, Mazapan, and Cholula. This period was brought 
to a close by the Aztec conquest, whereupon certain Azetc influences entered 
even when there was not a definite Aztec occupation.” The increase, from 
Gualupita I to III, in skill and variety of material shown by stone objects re- 
flects trade expansion throughout Mexico. 

This is a valuable book. Although a highly technical report, it is an example 
of method in excavation, study and exposition that can be read with profit by 
any archaeologist, no matter what his field. The specialist, using the book to 
classify similar material, could wish for fuller information on ware colors, 
vessel shapes, types of sherd used for percentage study, and figurine types. Such 
objections are bound to attend the publication of any report that deals with 
pottery, from the very nature of the material described. The ultimate purpose 
of this monograph is historical. It continues Dr. Vaillant’s work of putting 
sense and sequence into the ‘‘Archaic” cultures, the earliest phase we know of 
life in Central Mexico, a phase important in itself, and important for its bear- 
ing on the age and development of man in the Americas. The book deserves 
the gratitude not only of Middle American archaeologists, but of all Ameri- 
canists, for approaching scientifically a problem that has for years been a bone 
of contention. 


Mary BUTLER 
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Dating Pueblo Bonito and Other Ruins of the Southwest. A. E. DouGtass. (Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Contributed Technical Paper, Pueblo Bonito 
Series, No. 1, 74 pp., 3 figs., 36 pls., Washington, 1935.) 


This is the first paper in a series newly instituted by the National Geo- 
graphic Society to cover the various phases of investigation centered on Pueblo 
Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, under the leadership of Mr. Neil M. 
Judd, from 1921-1927, inclusive. In it Dr. Douglass does more than to confine 
himself to tree-ring results from Pueblo Bonito; the chief results of his tree-ring 
researches as applied to Southwestern archaeology are fittingly summarized. 
The paper includes a brief review of the method employed, and a section headed 
“Exploring the Past’’ gives an account of the three beam expeditions which 
provided the material used ultimately in the accurate dating of the Southwest's 
major architectural remains. The approach and incidents related to the closing 
of the “gap” which existed in the tree-ring calendar in 1929, are fully set forth 
for the first time. Then follows a section devoted to the discussion of problems 
dealing with the existence of a prehistoric forest in Chaco Canyon, the use of 
dead timbers, the re-use of timbers, drought effects, and so on, all of which have 
a direct bearing on archaeological and ecological problems. 

Of greatest value to the student is the table of dates ranging in time from 
A.D. 919 to 1779 and including 45 ruins of northern Arizona, southwestern 
Colorado, and northwestern New Mexico, Of no less importance are the 
photographs of timber sections which convey pictorially the tree-ring calendar 
from A.D. 698 to 1929, together with annotations which will be of value to 
the analyst. Others concerned with tree-ring studies will do well to follow the 
precedent thus set by Dr. Douglass in the presentation of chronology-building 
and important dating material. The beam specimens used for this photographic 
series came from Pueblo Bonito, Sliding Ruin, Betatakin, Mummy Cave, 
Keet Seel, Oraibi, Walpi, and Flagstaff, a range which in itself is indicative 
of the climatic uniformity that has made this medium for extracting dates so 
successful. Since the record as given can now be extended to almost the begin- 
ning of the Christian era on recent findings of Dr. Douglass, a sequel to the 
present paper is automatically called for. 

Dr. Douglass’ contribution to archaeology has forced changes in the con- 
ception of Southwestern culture growth. Periods originally believed to be 
long have been condensed and the entire rise of the Pueblo culture has been 
demonstrated to occupy but a fraction of the time formerly attributed to it. 
New dates from varying localities continually emphasize the fact that ad- 
vances were not uniform over this widespread territory; there was a lag here 
and accelerated development there. In future studies the weather factor as 


revealed in the tree-ring records will be seriously considered in the interpreta- 
tion of archaeological facts. It is known now, for example, that the 1276-99 
drought coincides with a critical point in the history of the Pueblo Indian. 
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Dr. Douglass’ paper is a very refreshing account of this new dating medium 
in archaeological studies, and it will be read with profit by student and layman 
alike. 

Emit W. Haury 


Basic Culture of the Mississippi Valley. THoRNE Deuev. (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 37, No. 3, pp. 429-445, 1935.) 


This article is noteworthy because it is an attempt to classify the archaeo- 
logical culture manifestations in the Mississippi Valley into two large general- 
ized types. Mr. Deuel’s opportunity to study a large amount of material from 
many sites in the Mississippi Valley, north and south, and on the Atlantic sea- 
board while conducting the Pictorial Survey of the Mississippi Valley for the 
University of Chicago, has made him especially well qualified to set up, in very 
general terms, an hypothesis such as he has given. The article should prove 
useful to teachers and archaeologists not professionally interested in the area, 
as a means of visualizing in their broadest aspects the essential characteristics 
of the archaeological remains of the region. 

To those who are actively working on the archaeological problems of any 
part of the region discussed, the theoretical associations given by Mr. Deuel 
will be of little value. His statements are extremely general and greatly weak- 
ened by phrases indicating uncertainty and many exceptions. A detailed study 
of any single site or group of sites will amply demonstrate the theoretical nature 
of the generalizations he has presented. 

It is unfortunate that he has used the terms ‘‘basic culture’’ and “‘phase”’ 
in his article, and has made specific reference in the introduction to McKern’s 
suggested method of culture classification. The usefulness of McKern’s method 
rests upon the degree to which it will be found to fit the actual conditions exist- 
ing in components at single sites and whether or not these components can be 
grouped into foci, aspects and larger associations. Obviously, the only way 
in which this can be done is by a comparative study of the cultural manifesta- 
tions of many individual components. It is impossible to characterize the de- 
terminants for a group of components, whether it be a focus or a basic culture, 
until we know the total trait content of each component. McKern, in Circular 
Series No. 17 referred to by Mr. Deuel, says ‘There is only one way in which the 
student can be certain that he is observing the products of a single cultural 
group in the culture detritus of a given site. This requires a knowledge that 
the traits found at this site belong to a culture complex definitely known to 
occur at other sites. Such information can develop only as the result of the use 
of the recurring-complex method; the comparative study of culture-indicative 
materials encountered at various sites, leading to the knowledge that a certain 
complex of culture traits, adhering together as a unit, occurs repeatedly at a 
number of sites.”” Or again ‘“‘One general axiom must guide the student in at- 
tacking the problem. Determinants must be characteristic for that division 
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which they serve to identify. That being the case, determinants for a basic 
culture will be general in character and relatively few in number.” 

Since Mr. Deuel has not used the McKern method of classification nor the 
word ‘‘determinant”’ in the sense that McKern defined it, his use of the terms 
“Basic Culture’”’ and ‘‘phase”’ is unfortunate in that it may lead the reader 
to assume that the article is based upon McKern’s suggested taxonomic 
method of culture-type classification. 

Nevertheless, the article has real value in that it presents the personal 
opinion, arrived at subjectively, of one of the best informed younger profes- 
sional archaeologists concerning the variability of archaeological materials in 
the Mississippi Valley. The division of these materials into two general cultural 
types is a working hypothesis, which can be proved or disproved only by long, 
laborious comparative study of the culture traits found in thousands of com- 
ponents. 


E. GuTHE 
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